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Exiifed by Sir John Hammerton 


COMMANDER OF THE iitt (HIGHLAND) DIVISION. M»|ar-C*n«ral Doualu WimberUy. D.5.O., M.C., hail* from Invarn***. HI* man, 
mo*tly da*art vataran*, hava baan winnlnf naw laural* sinca thay landad In Sicily, a* part of tha Sch Army, on inva«lon day, July 10, 
1M3. Thay wara amons tha llr*t to antar Catania on Aufu*t S, havin( fought magnificantly through avary *tag* of tha graat 
Maj.>Gan. Wimbarlay won hi* D.S.O. in tha fighting againat Rommal, and hi* M.C. in tha iVI4-ltiS war. Pkoio, OrUtsk OgUim 
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THE BATTLE FRONTS 


by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

W HEN I wrote last it was clear that Nie initiative had passed to the Russians and 
that the Germans were in danger of a major disaster if they decided to cling 
to. Orel at all costs ; the capture of Orel constitutes a notable Russian victory, 
aitd though the German retreat was carried out skilfully it cost them heavy losses and 
necessitated the use of all available reserves to keep the Russian pursuit in check. Doubt* 
less this involved a transfer of formations from the Byeigorod front and gave Zhukov a 
chance of delivering one of those brilliantly timed blows which had been such a feature 
of his winter offensive. 

It looks as if it took the Germans by surprise and the resulting break-through has 
placed them in a position even more critical than it was when the exceptionally early 
thaw came to their aid in the winter. The attack cannot have been merely a brilliant 
improvisation, which could hardly have been exploited so rapidly and fully. But it is 
amazing that Zhukov after the great defensive battle waged for the Kursk s^ient should 
have been left with a force sufficient to seize the opportunity. It will be disappointing if 
the Byeigorod break-through does not presage ultimate decisive victory. 

The week that saw the fall of Orel, Byeigorod, Catania and Munda may prove to have 
opened up new vistas which will lead to modification of Allied (plans. The capture of 
Sicily can be regarded only as a preliminary step. 

RUSSIA Onccaguin Russiahassurprised had to be explained by the admitted courage 
both ilKencn)y and her friends and tenacity of Russian troops in defence, 
in falsifying all expectations. I^tst winter the Nevertheless, the success of the defence, 
initial success of her offensive, though especially after the defences in the Byeigorod 
surprisingly great, was to some extent due to area had been penetrated, caused great 
the strategical mistakes of the enemy which surprise ; and for the hrst time German 
presented a great opportunity, and winter invincibility in otfensive action became open 
conditions were hi her favour. What really to doubt. Few, however, believed that the 
amazed military observers all over the world Russians would be capable of repeating in 
was the astonishing competence of the the summer their winter successes, 
administrative organi/aiion which enabled j^c comparatively slow progress of the 
the niorncnlum of the offensive to be mam- attack on the obviously exposed Orel salient 
tamed with the most inadequate communica- seemed to indicate the limits of their offensive 
tjons. far licyond the range at which it was capacity and gave little hope that they would 
thought It must be Kisi. The campaigo ever be capable of breaking* through the main 
gave convincing prwf of how lormidabic the German defensive positions. Even so, the 
Red Arniy w-as under winter conditions ; but fact that the Germans, in spite of great 
It did little to shake the belief that m summer efforts, were unable to bring the Russians to 
the Rcic.iswchr would assert ns superiority a standstill caused surprise, 
when ,l r.'8»,ncd Ms mohilKy. _ 

When the German Kursk offensive opened the break-through at Byeigorod followed by 
there was an almost universttl expectation its rapid exploitation. Here was something 
that the belief woi>ld be justified, and the entirely new, vitally affecting prospects in the 
complete failure of the attack, in spite of the remainder ofthe summer campaigning season, 
formidable character of ^he force employed, It was a success which could only be explained 




SOVIET ANTI-TANK AKTILLERY, vartfukra.of G*n. Koko»*ov«liv'« army, at tha catai of war-davaitataa Oral. The 
city—key to Metcew and tacond only to Smolantk in importanra a* a citadol—waa relayed by the Rutsian* after U day*' 
cottly fifhtinf. (See at»o pp. 204-$.) Evidence of horror* porpetratod on the civil population by the Nazi* during their 
23 month*' hold on the city i* reported to rival that at Lidice and Kratnedar. RtiJie pkofograf>k by Piclonal Pre$i 


SMOLENSK, RRYAK^K AND KHARKOV 
were by August 20, 1042, all menaced by deter¬ 
mined Soviet thruit* following the triumphant 
capture of Orel and Byeigorod fifteen daya’be- 
fore. On Auguct 23 the German* abandoned 
Kharkov. liy eourUty of th* DttlyltUgraph 

by a definite superiority of llK^usslans both 
in generalship and in power ol manoeuvre. 

It could hardly be argtfcJ that the Germans 
must have been caught on the rebound, ui'icr 
the failure of their offensive, for Byeigorod 
had for months been a strongly-defended 
position and formed an ideal rallying line. 
Even if the Germans had weakened their hold 
on it by transferring picked 
formations to the Orel 
front, there should have 
been ample reserves avail¬ 
able to relieve them; for 
there must certainly have 
been a-considerable con¬ 
centration of less mobile 
troops assembled to sup¬ 
port the original offensive 
spearhead. The break¬ 
through was effected, 
therefore, not at a weak 
but at a strong point in 
the enemy's front, and 
was, consequently, all the 
more important in its im¬ 
plications. It was a soft 
spot, only in the sense th,u 
a successful break-through 
reached a particularly sen¬ 
sitive area in the cnemv's 
rearward orgiiniziitions, 
and had major strategical 
results. 

When the Byeigorod 
break-through was fol¬ 
lowed by the penetration 
of the German defences 
between Smolensk and 
Bryansk. ag.iin a KCtor 
where they might have 
been expected to be cx- 
cepiioiully strong, a siill 
further proof was given of 
Russian offensive power. 

In thcwmiif camp.iign, 
when the tiirman situ- 

categ Oral, The aUon WPS at ilv nuHt cfiti- 
A 6j- Pictorial Press desperately Imndicappcd 












BRITISH GUNS IN ACTION amortf th« lava-rock footkillt of Mount Ctna. Tha fall of Randatio 
on Auguct 13, It43 and Cattigliona on August U (too map kalow) complatad tKa Alliad antirclo- 
moot of tha mountain, last pivot of tha Axis dafancat In Sicily. Pkolc, U.S OJ/ifial 

in their attempts to give the 
decisive blovf by the im¬ 
mense length their lines of 
communication, entirely de¬ 
pendent on motor transport, 
had reached, and by the re¬ 
tarding ciTects of snow on 
movement. The weight of 
their forward thrusts was 
consequently reduced. More¬ 
over, the approaching thaw 
gave the Germans prospects 
of a period of respite, and 
encouraged them to hold on 
at all costs to dangerously 
exposed positions, rather than 
attempt diffkult retreat which 
might otherwise have been 
inevitable. 

^ow the Russian base of 
^ ’ operations has been im¬ 
mensely advanced and has a 
restored railway system to 
supply it. They arc, there¬ 
fore. in a much better position 
to exploit initial successes, 
both by weight of blows and 
by spe^ of movement over 
firm ground; and the Ger¬ 
mans can expect no respite. 

With the initiative lost, and 
their lateral lines of communication threat¬ 
ened, the German problem, always inherent in 
defensive operations, must be that of moving 
reserves to the threatened points, and unless 
they ean concentrate reserves for counter-attack 
on a great scale their situation is extremely 
precarious. If they are compelled now to 
carry out a withdrawal to a shorter defensive 
line, the evacuation of warlike stores from 
their forward areas will be immensely 
difficult. Moreover, they must be saved, not 
merely to prevent them falling into Russian 
hands but in order to fill the depots on a new 
defensive line. It is highly improbable that 
any position far in the rear is well stockc*d, 
and to stock it rapidly from home bases 
would, on account of the great distances and 
limited railway facilities, be a slow business. 

Retreat on a large scale would in particular 
involve an immense expenditure of petrol 
supplies difficult to meet. 

SICILY The capture of Sicily, giving us 

... practically complete control of 

the Mediterranean route, proving the prac¬ 
ticability of large-scale amphibious operations 
and providing us with new air bases, was 
undoubtedly a vitally important preliminary 
step. There has been some disappointment 
that, during the time required t6 clear the 
island, further operations for which prepara¬ 
tions had obviously been made were not 
undertaken. It is, however, impossible fqr 
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DEVASTATION IN MILAN, wrought by Iho R.A.P.on th« night of Auguit 7, 1*43, 
it typifioa by thl* hiMO block of building* utterly wrockod. Thro* furtnor ottseka 
war# carried out In 72 hour*, Auguat i3-1S. ‘‘One gigantic ruin *’ I* an eye witne** 
description of the city’* centre. Photo, Planft S*ws 


anyone without the fullest knowledge of 
resources available, of the political factors 
involved, and of the full scope of the Allied 
plans, to offer any explanation of the apparent 
inaction. 

The occupation of the island has clearly 
caused a notable disturbance of the dis¬ 
positions of the enemy's troops; and it 
must be realized that it would have been quite 
impracticable to forestall the German occupa¬ 
tion of the Lofnbardy plain. Whether it was 
ever the intention of the Allies to undertake 
a complete occupation of Italy, involving 
immense demands of shipping, is, I think, 
doubtful; and it is possible that the success 
of the Russian offensive may make it less, 
rather than more, advisable. 

The actual fighting in the island followed 
the Course expected, once it was apparent 
that the enemy, though he had failed to 
counter-attack in strength, was determined 
to play for time. The terrain gave exceptional 
opportunities for delaying action and made 
it impossible to take full advantage of the 
Allied superiority in numbers and armament. 

Only highly-trained and de¬ 
termined infantry could have 
overcome the especially diffi¬ 
cult obstacles encountered. 

Catania might possibly 
have been taken by a frontal 
attack, under cover of an 
artillery barrage; but the cost 
would have bMn heavy and 
the chances of failure were 
considerable. In any ease, 
the greater portion of the 
garrison would almost cer¬ 
tainly have escaped to con¬ 
tinue their resistance in the 
defiles beyond. It was, there¬ 
fore, in this case, undoubtedly 
correct to evict the encm/ by 
manoeuvre. 

Whal the enemy’s object 
was in fighting so desperately 
for lime is still not quite 
clear. Possibly it was merely 
to gain lime to assemble cruft 
for evacuation, and for the 
concentration of anti-aircraft 
defences; but probably there 
were other political and 
strategic motives which 
presently will be revealed in 
yet more triumphant action. 


Army, tho U.S. 7th Army wore on tho outeSirts of Mllxxso, »nd AlllaU unit* wore odvancing from 


Milsxxo on Mo**ina which foil on Augutt 17. 


By eouritty of Th* TilfgrapH 












Our Infantry Show Their Mettle in Sicily 



BRITISH FOOT-SLOGGERS soon 
found omplo ocopo in Sicily for 
domonctrotien od thoir muporb 
skill, dsHnt and onduranco. Tho 
meunCainaut interior of tho Island 
prosontod a prohlom with which 
thoy alono cowld doal^or aftor 
all tha bombing and strafing from 
tho air had l^n compistod it 
was tha man on foot who had 
to affect tha actual conquest of 
town after town. 



Up staaply-rlting hill roads, 
across gorges and swift-flowing 
rivers they had to fight Chair way 
almost yard by yard, aapoicd to 
enemy snipers and strongpoints 


What Gen. Montgomery called 
the wonderful feat of arms ” 
by the 7Sth Division at Conturipa 
(tee also page It9) was one of 
the infantry’s most remarkable 
achievements In the course of 
the whole Sicilian campaign. 
Pketat, ttnlisk ■ Ocnti 

CopifCkt 


EIGHTH ARMY troops are 
shown cackling a Sicilian 
railway station converted 
into a strong point by the 
enemy. 

From the shelter of a 
stationary truck (!) a Bren 
gunner Ares at the de¬ 
fenders strongly entrenched 
in the station. Then comes 
the moment for a bayonet 
charge (2). Foothold gained 
on the platform, oolted 
doors are smashed open 
with rille butts (3) and 
skulking Naiis routed out. 
The initial phase of this 
vigorous action is illus¬ 
trated in page 224. 

Mopping up ” is one of 
the urgent jobs requiring 
attention after a town has 
been taken. No sooner 
had Catania fallen to units 
of the Sch Army on August 
S, 1943, chan our infantry 
set about mopping up amid 
Che ruins of the devastated 
city (4). They found no 
Germans : the enemy had 

J lulled out the night be- 
ore, having spent most of 
the previous three days min¬ 
ing buildings, including the 

S ost office, the Bank ol 
Icily and a big hotel. See 
also eye witness story in 
page 220. 
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British Artillerymen Back Up the Infantry 



A CUN FOR IVfRr 
JOB, •x»«rtir handled, was 
a major factor in our Sicilian 
triamph. Varied tarraJn 
called for a variaty of arcil> 
lory. 

Workinf a •atf>propallod 

J ;un (l)isamanoauvracalling 
or agility and alartnots, 
aaamiHiBad by this gun* 
crow, all " on thair coos. 

Following tha talcing of 
tha Prlmo Sola bridge (sea 
p. 2iT) the Ith Army found 
progress hamparad bv the 
Carmans' M*mm. artillary. 
A battery of 2S-poundars was 
brought up to deal wit^ tha 
situation (2). Different math* 
odi ware called for in the 
Mil fighting : ()) gunners 

loading a4'5 howitaar, which 
proved Invaluable in .the 
difficult moVn'talneus 
country of tho interior. 

Near Catania our troops 
captured an Italian howitzer 
intact, and very shortly It 
had bean turned round and 
was punishing its former 
owners during a night artil* 
■ary operation (4). 

PMm, British Offict*!: Crown 
Copyright 
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GaOy the 8th Army Marched Into Catania 



MONTGOMERY’S MEN GET THERE! Patrol* of tti* Eth Army ontor CataoU (top) on Atigwat S. 1*43, and Rod tho Cathodra) intact~ovldo^ of 
tt>e a<cura€y of our air boinbiiif naval boml»ardmont* Lloiito ft* J* Oardnor* af tHo Durham* (iMot), rocolvod tho Ma)for*f furrandor* whilo our 

troops wore welcomed by the liberated townsfolk (bottom)* PAGE 198 PkMot^ Bnt%ik Offtcisl. Planet .Nros 
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CINTUKIPE. ‘FAIRY TAtE TOWN’ of Sldlr. on tho Mfhor tlepot of Monto Cnivortm, Md lote som* of Iti picturo>ROttMrd (lamour whon 
tho voniword of tho Eritlth 71th OWition ontorod it aftor throo daf#’ hard fighting. Royal InnUkilNiM Fwailion and London Irith, famod at niountaln 
fightort in Twnifia, ttormod thoir way acroM Jaggod gorgoi and high-bankod livor* to tho town—' Chorry Rip«. ^ .*“y?**® rr ?" 

Ayg'itt 3, 1743, on which day alto Catania foil. Adrano wat takon two day* lator. PAGE 199 BrKnh Official photo, raitoci from 















THE WAR AT SEA 


by Francis E. McMurtrie 


T he latest results of the war against the 
U-boats, announced in a joint state¬ 
ment by the Prime Minister and 
President Roosevelt on August 14, arc the 
equivalent of a great sea victory. 

Over a period of three months enemy sub¬ 
marines have not only failed to inflict any 
serious losses on our convoys, but have 
themselves been incurring casualties at the 
record rate of one U-boat sunk every day. 
During the first seven months of *1943 Allied 
shipping was increased by 3,000,000 tons, 
losses notwithstanding. 

These figures eclipse anything accomplished 
in 1917-18. During those years the worst 
period for the U-b^ts was the month of 
May I9l8, when 16 were destroyed. In no 
other month were so nutny accounted for, 
the rtext most successful biing September 
1917, when we destroyed 10, and the following 
November, when the total was nine. Thus 
'there was no continuous run of heavy losses 
for the enemy to face, such as has been 
revealed recently. Nor was the shipbuilding 
output of this country and the United Stales 
in 1917-18 comparable with that of the 
present war. 

A LREAOvitisevident that (he Germans are 
at a loss to meet the situation which con¬ 
fronts them. Their first reaction was to alter 
the tactics of the U-boat flotillas, which found 
that (he wolf-pack system of preying upon 
convoys had ceased to pay them, instead, as 
indicated by the reference in the official 
announcement to recent sinkings having 
taken place in distant areas, enemy sub¬ 
marines have had to seek targets in remote 
teas, where there is a chance of finding 
merchantmen unescorted. This policy is not 
going to yield any rich returns, such as might 
have been expected when a heavy attack was 
launched on an inadequately escorted convoy. 

No secret has been made of the fact that 
the defeat of the U-boats is mainly due to a 
more abundant supply of escorts. From such 
accounts of convoy actions in the past three 
months as have appeared, it would seem that 
10 to 12 warships, comprising destroyers, 
sloops, frigates and corvettes, is no unusual 
total for a convoy escort. In addition, the 
mid-Atlantic gap between (he extreme 
operating ranges of shore-based aircraft on 



THS POUNOINO OP MUNDA by U.S. warthipt aontributad Haavily 
to tha capture of tbit Important Japanaia air bate in the Central 
Solomottc. After a fiereaiir fought campaign of little over a month 
Hunda fell to Can. HacArtnur't troop* on August i, If4}. (Above) A 
light cruiser during e bombardment in which IS.OM shell* were fired. 
(See also story and illus., pp. 22t-2l.) Photo, Atsaaaltd Prtts 


either side has been bridged by the employ¬ 
ment of carriers of the escort type, whose 
planes arc able to patrol the waters around 
the convoy routes and'drive beneath the 
surface any submarines encountered. Not 
infrequently the patrolling aircraft are able to 
drop depth-charges which damage the U- 
boats and leave them an easier quarry for 
(he warships that ard 
immediately directed 
to the spot by signal. 

Though no figures 
of shipping losses 
have been released 
since (he middle of 
1941, an indication of 
the improvement dur¬ 
ing the present year 
is contained in the 
official statement that 
in the first six months 
of 1943 the number 
of shi ps' sunk per 
U-boat was only half 
that in (he second half 
of 1942. and only a 
quarter of that in-the 
first half of 1942. (Sec 
chart in p. 202.) 

An excellent oppor¬ 
tunity appeared to be 
offered to the U-boats 
. when the Allies in¬ 
vaded Sicily. Over 
2,500 vessels were in¬ 
volved in the opera¬ 
tion of invading the 
island and landing reinforcements and sup¬ 
plies. yet the total losses the enemy succeeded 
in inflicting were only about 80,000 tons, and 
that at heavy cost to the attacking submarines. 

QERMANY FBCe.s a Dearth of 
Experienced U-boat Crews 

In spite of these discouraging results the 
Nazi propaganda agencies arc working 
manfully to keep up (he courage of the 
German people, who are regaled at frequent 
intervals with imaginary figures of the 
tonnage which is claimed to have been 
destroyed, even while it is admitted that the 
submarines' task is becoming harder. 

However many U-boats remain in ser¬ 
vice, they cannot continue operating freely 
'in the face of such 
severe losses as have 
been incurred in the 
past three months. 
Doubtless there are 
sufficient submarines 
in reserve or complet¬ 
ing to make good the 
casualties, but the 
training of crews will 
need to be acceler¬ 
ated to man them all. 
An even greater diffi¬ 
culty will be to pro¬ 
vide experienced cap¬ 
tains, since it is usually 
the daring and enter¬ 
prising ones whose 
submarirtes run into 
trouble. The slower 
and more cautious 
captains do not as a 
rule accomplish very 
much destruction, as 
analysis of the results 
‘of the last war’s 
submarine campaign 
showed plainly 
enough. 
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In these circumstances the Germans are 
obviously batting on a losing wicket. They 
are endeavouring to retrieve the situation by 
increasing the force of air attacks on ship¬ 
ping. but the area within which their aircraft 
can operate effectively is less than it was 
earlier in the war. For the Luftwaffe to be 
required to provide fresh squadrons for war 
against seaborne commerce may well prove 
tlw last straw. 

How is the morale of U-boat personnel 
likely to stand the severe losses inflicted upon 
it? Judging from (he last war'.s experience, 
it is improbable that it will be affected to any 
serious extent, though more hurried training 



LAST MOMENTS OF A U-BOAT, at ths msrey of an ascort carriar 
plana. Two bar*.lagf*d Naai saaman duck a* a huga spray of watar 
risas alonfsida an Alliad dcpth-charas. which I* just about to spall doom 
for ths anamy submarina—ooa of tha 90 sunk by tha Allies during tha 
quarter May-July 1943. Photo, Planit News 

may result in some loss of effidency. In 1918. 
it will be recalled, it was the crews of the 
German heavy surface ships, and not those of 
the destroyers and submarines, which became 
discontented and ultimately broke out into 
mutiny. There are far fewer big ships in the 
German Navy today, and their influence on 
the situation is correspondingly less. 

At the same time, the fact that thosf ships 
are mostly in Norwegian waters, and that 
their crews must be feeling acute anxiety for 
their homes and families in (he Reich as the 
Allies* bombing programme continues to 
extend, is a factor whose importance must 
not be overlooked. The less friendly attitude 
which i&now being adopted by Sweden must 
also have a depressing effect on their spirits. 

Tn connexion with the evacuation of 
German troops from Sicily across the 
.Straits of Messina, 1 was recently asked: 
“ What is the Navy doing to prevent this ? ” 

Those who raise such questions would do 
well first to examine the geographical position. 
The Straits of Messina arc narrow and 
tortuous, as a glance at a large-scale map 
will show. There are strong currents and 
whirlpools, to two of which tlK ancients gave 
the names of Scylla and Charybdis. To cross 
in power-driven boats -at night is a simple 
matter, as the distance to be covered is not 
more than two or three miles. 

For heavy warships to venture into such 
narrow waters would be to risk destruction 
by mines, to say nothing of heavy guns in 
coastal batteries on either side of the Straits. 
Light draught vessels such as motor torpedo- 
boats and motor gunboats have more than 
once, under cover of darkness, delivered 
attacks upon enemy vessels sheltering there. 

Even aircraft found it difficult to jnier- 
fere effectually with the traffic across the 
Straits, as the Germans had assembled (here 
a mass of anti-aircraft artillery whose in¬ 
cessant fire made it extremely hard to hit 
small craft in motion. 




Catania Softened-Up by Allied Navies’ Big Guns 



NON'STOf NAVAL SHiLLING of CatonU—probobly tho mo«t prolonfod navol bombardmont in hiatorr—practdad tho 6ch Army’s assault on tha 
city. Whan our man antarad it (saa p. IH) thay found ampla avidanca of tha accuracy of tha shalllng. A British battlaship led tha firing (top and 
bottom) with broadtidoi ot from iSgOOOto II.OM irardi raofOa Durififtho •nfogomont^ln which tho wartMp Queen Olge of the Royal Hellenic Navy 
participated^dectroyerf depth-charged a U-boat (centre) that attempted to interfere* PAGE 201 PMos. Bnttih OJfUioi 







Will Allied Planes Spell the U-boats’ Doom? 

Step by step the U-bo«t menace is being; met and mastered. Arwl in that process a great and 
growing part is being played by aircraft. Indeed, as Capt. FRANK H. SHAW tells below, the 
men of the R.A.F.’s Coastal Command are of the opinion that, given the plaoes, they can provide 
the best answer to the enemy's much-vaunted submarine. 


M y pilot claimed nofcwerthanseventeen 
aerial attacks on enemy U-boats 
during recent months: and he 
expressed the opinion that in the long-range 
Sunderland or Liberator or Catalina—or the 
Whitley, for that maiter—the Allies had the 
best answer to Hiller's savage U-boat threats. 
Over the Bay of Biscay, in the Sunderland’s 
wardroom, he intelligently expressed his 
views ; and, (hough a child in years, he was 
a sagacious veteran in experience, which 
counts morethan many years of theorizing. 

It seems enemy submarines, when attacked, 
vary in behaviour according to their 
nationality. Italians usually surface, Germans 
as usually crash-dive, when spotted from the 
air and in danger of attack. Just why this 
should be so my pilot had no opinion to 
oflfer, unless it was that the '* Itie " com¬ 
manders were more, humane to their crews 
than the Huns, and gave them an extra chance 
of survival. Better to. jump overboard than 
die, poisoned and drowned and suffocated, 
in the clammy dark of the Biscay deeps. 

Our long-range, weight-carrying aircraft 
have one ntain advantage over surface war- 


crash-dive in 20 seconds, and can cruise on 
the surface at round, about 20 knots. He 
has the entire ocean in which to hide ; and 
the range of vision from a warship’s brid{^ is 
limited. My pilot becked the aircraft against 
the surface ship every time. ' 

" It will be better when the anti-submarine 
aircraft are trebled in number, of course," 
said Young Sagacity. " I know we’re not 
exactly limiting our output. Assume that 
one aircraft attacks one submarine—to be 
relieved by another the moment it’s got rid 
of its load of d.c.s (depth-charges)—the good 
old Merchant Navy would have a better 
chance. As it is, a man hesitates to unload 
everything oh a single target in case another 
and even more urgent target shoots up just 
as he has disarmed himself. You'ean attack 
with machine-guns, cannon even, if fitted ; 
but these U-boats arc lough and can take a 
lot of punishment; and that sort of hre is 
wasted when they submerge." 

To drop heavy depth-charges across the 
U-boat swirls more than doubles the hope 
of destroying him; the sea-disturbance 
following the big burst is bound to shake him 
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CHART OF MOUNTING VICTORY, tlMwInc th« trMta ainhifig* (l»M«r li** m»rii«d witR 
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ships—speed. The increased range of vision 
is also worth taking into account. The 
Sunderland in which I travelled recently 
attacked and badly damaged a U-boat that 
was just coming into position to scatter 
torpedoes among a convoy; and the des- 
iroycrsand corvettes shepherding thefrei^ters 
didn't even know of the killer's proximity. 
He had probably detected the escort's 
precise whereabouts by his listening devices 
and had planned a quick hit-and-run assault 
on the unguarded part of the convoy. Instead 
there was this young pilot, with depth-charges. 

" \fJt shook up that custard ! "grinned the 
inlot.. "It was a picnic; he tried to dive 
—hard ; but the depth^harges lifted him so 
high out of the water that we saw his keel 
as he rolled. We gave him a pretty bracket; 
he wallowed like a harpooned whale. The 
ckort ships hadn't even turned about by the 
time our attack was over." 

The corvettes found just oil and a smear 
of debris ; and the Sunderland's crew were 
allowed a "probable." If they hadn’t spotted 
him, two, three or four—even more—of that 
very valuable ^convoy might well have been 
lost, ships and cargoes alike. A U-boat can 


up .more than somewhat, set his batteries 
leaking, jolt the machinery ; and when that 
happens he simply must surface to avoid 
a.sphyxiating his crew. That emergence gives 
the surface escort its chance. 

Quite recently this pitot was cruising south¬ 
wards not far from the course taken by 
enemy submarines from Lorient. The Bay 
of Biscay is a fruitful stalking-ground for 
Coastal Command. 

Hanging immediately below cloud, in order 
to be able to climb to cover if attacked by 
the almost ubiquitous Ju 88s, he sighted 
some French trawlers down below. At that 
height they looked toylike, innocent. As the 
Sunderland passed ova*, the rear-gunner 
called through the intcr<om : " There’s one, 
Capuin I " The U-boat had mingled with 
the trawlers as soon as it spotted our aircraft. 

" Maybe he thought I wouldn’t attack 
with a chance, of sinking so-called friendly 
craft. It was i real Hun trick ; like driving 
women before an advancing army to stop 
hostile fire. But the trawlers sfmply scattered 
away like scared porpoises, so the Hun 
started to dive. We shot down on him tike 
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a thunderbolt and followed his swirl. 
Crossing him. we dropped a couple of d.c.s, 
and nothing happened beyond the bursts. 
But after a bit the look-outs—and every 
member of the crew turns into a look-out 
at such times—reported a small quantity of 
oil. That mightn't have meant anything; it's 
simple to squirt a gallon of oil out through a 
valve. But presently a little more oil seeped 
up—at about the same spot." 

The pilot's face glowed. He was seeing it 
ail agairv; (hat victory which means so much 
to our airminded youth. 

aircraft then circled the swirls. Every- 
one was keyed up. with the gunners 
watching in case of air-attack. The pilot 
went in and dropped another.brace of depth- 
charges ; these exploded precisely. Up came 
the Hun, rolling hard. Before his conning- 
tower was rightly up, men opened the hatches 
and began to jump over the side. Others, 
better disciplined, manned their A.A. 
guns and opened fire ; but a spraying from 
the Sunderland’s armament either laid them 
out or caused them, too, to leap overboard. 

With the fiying-boat going at full speed, it 
wasn't too easy to distinguish details; but 
the U-boat appeared to be lilted the wrong 
way, down by the stern. The commander 
appeared in the conning-tower and must have 
tri^ to recall his crew ; but they swam away 
all the faster, whereupon the German shot 
them up with a machine-gun. Another charge 
dropping close to the hull caused it to fold like 
a pocket-knife ; the wreck went down hump¬ 
backed. All that remained was to go lower 
and signal the trawlers to pick up survivors. 

Coastal Command has no desire to steal 
the Navy's thunder; but the impression is 
growing strongly in the Command that big, 
long-range aircraft provide the best antidote 
to the marauding submarine. The radius 
of action is wide ; with an ad^uate number 
operating, aircraft relieving aircraft without 
gaps, there need be no sin^c moment, day or 
night, when a convoy is not covered by an 
ef^ient air-umbrella. 

“ We feel we cannot do enough to help 
the Merchant Navy," said my pilot. “ The 
way they carry on, come hell or hi^ water, 
they deserve the best protection they can 
get.” 

Two of this youth’s best attacks occurred at 
night. . Once the moon helped ; the Northern 
Lights &red usefully the other time. A 
corvette collected survivors from No. 1, but 
no corvette was handy in the second case. 

'T'hese long-range fiying-boats are usefully 
^ employed a^inst enemy surface ships. 
This one in which I travelled caught one 
blockade-runner fairly west of Finisterre. 
hurrying for a Biscay port. As no answer 
was given to the private signal, the Sunderland 
went down to investigate; whereupon the 
Uockade-runner open^ fire with everything 
he carried. Had the Hun kept quiet he 
might have had the benefit of the doubt, 
being disguised as a Spaniard ; as it was, 
evasive action became immediately necessary. 
With the run-io, two depth-charges dropped 
almost against his paint. As the ship was 
not divided into innumerable water-tight 
compartments, he promptly disintegrated. 
The opinion was that his magazine had 
exploded. " Only H.E. could have created 
such a Brock’s benefit ! " said my pilot. 

I foresee a .time when the air will be full of 
flying " destroyers." When that time comes 
Hitler's dreams of final victory will fade into 
distorted nightmares. 






Behind the Scenes in Waging the Atlantic Battle 



CMATCST BATTLE of cho AcUntic in 
tfi<« w»r WM fovght dyrlng Hay IMi. 
Thn U'boat* worn roHCod and our Iom«* 
warn tho lowMt fine* it)9. MudtoftMi 
•«cca«t It duo to Cagti A. J. Bakar Craa»> 
wall.D.S.O. (3), Bacort Training Captain, 
Wattarn Approach#*, and hi* (tan 
aboard H.M.S. Bhiianta, who ara con- 
•tantly trying out .naw mathod* of da* 
taction and dattruccion of U>boat* and 
conducting training cowraa* ba*ad on 
thair raaaarcha*. Among tha aaarcita* 
taught ara the art of boardingananamy 
vaMal (1) and tha manoauvra known a* 
tha ” Crid Iren ’* (4). Adm. Sir Max K. 
Horten (I), C.4n>C. W. Approacha*. 
goat aboard tha Philanta. 




















Vanquished German Armour on the Road to Orel 


S, It4), foitowMl 23 d«|r« of erogros* 
by tho RvMians tfirougn more 
then 40 mUo« of •wcceeetve fortified 
bolt! reinforced with ell the de> 
vice* of militery ttience by the 
Nui* during their 22 month** 
occupation. 

Smaihed German tank* (I and 4) 
marked the line of the Soviet 
advance. Other enemy armour— 
of which thi* tank and lerf-pro* 
palled gun (2) are OKample*—wa* 
taken in perfect condition and 
•ent CO Che llu**ian rear, later to 
play a further part in the con¬ 
cluding itage* of the battle. 

While on the way to the front 
line the Rutiian* were careful not 
to encroach upon growine corn 
(2) or other crops, so vital for 
their continued drive, which by 
Augoat 14 had taken them to Malye 
Luki, 14 mile* east of their nest 
ebioctiv^—Iryansh-^lso menaced 
by Soviet force* thrusting from 
Zhiadra. 35 mile* to the north-east. 

riMoi, V.S.S,/l. OffitMl; FUlo'iul 
Prtis 
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A Dagger at Russia’s Heart Torn from Nazi Hands 


CArrURE OF OREL—followed 
in ■ r«w hour* by tti* taklnf of BloU 
gorod—w«i tho most hoartonlng 
•ltd tignifletnt davciopmonc alnco 
war florod up on tho Eucorn Front. 
It oxptodod tho myth of tho in* 
forlority of tho Rad Army to tho 
Wohrmacht in aummor fighting ; 
It finally romovod any Gorman 
throat to Moscow: and it " hackod 
out tho strongast moiar in tha 
Jaw of tho Naxii’ towthorn dofonco 
lino.” 

Tho fall of Bolkhov (I) on July 22 
markod tho last phaso of tho cam*' 
paign, for it was than tho strongast 
romaining outpost of Oral facing 
tha Russian linos. A rogimontal 

S un fellows Soviot infantry thfough 
aids that only a day bolero wore 
hold by tha Naxis (2), whila a 
battgry of medium mortars gives 
powerful support (3). 

Inside Ch'> Oral cltadai at last, a 
spokesman of tho Commanding 
Gonorals of tho Rad Army talks to 
inhabitants of tho charred and 
shattered town (4>, which was 
second only to Smolensk In impor¬ 
tance In.tho Naii dofonco system. 

ekotoi. V.S.S.R. Ofictal; I'ictori^ 
Prtft 
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From ‘Fortress Europe’ to ‘Citadel Germany’ 

With C«rmany reeling unrfer terrific blows and reverses. Hitler is preparing his last stand -or it 
is being prepared for him. DR. EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH e*i^r» here the reactions of the 
bewildered German people, and outlines the possible plans of the military Junkers who now see 
plainly enough what stands at the end of Hitlei 's road. 


F 'or exactly 130 years the Germans have 
. never seen war within their own frontiers 
—until the R.A.F. carried it there. 
Gifted with imagination as they undoubtedly 
arc, this lack of experience, fostering some sort 
of supcrjitiiion as to the safety of their own 
homes, has contributed not a little to their 
acceptance of risk and odium of Hitler's 
predatory campaigns. The realization of what 
it now means to them, to (heir families and 
homesteads, is more bewildering, exasperating, 
and demoralizing by far than the same experience 
for Frenchmen, Russians, Italians, Balkan 
peoples and any other of the nations whose soil, 
within living memory, was swept by war. 

Gestapo and concentration camps, for a 
while, were able to deal with the consequences 
of that sudden realization, as long us the Nazi 
leaders could explain away his predicament to 
the German man-in-th«-slrcct as a transitory 
hardship to be borne for the sake of ultimate 
victory. After all, there was something 
" heroic,” some patriotic duty in suffering the 
loss of house and home, limbs and life if it 
conlritut.'d to the alluringly painted glorious 
future of the fatherland and the creation of a 
German-dominated world cleansed of Bolshe¬ 
viks, Jews. PluiocraLs, and whatever other bogies 
Gocbbcis's inventive brain had created for the 
Na/i dupes. 

DtJT this stage of the war is past; the enor- 
^ mous cr^it given to Hiller and his gang 
bv a (people that wanted to be convinced of their 
being right, and the rc^ of the world wrong, is 
exhausted. Under the blows of the R.A.F. and 
U.S.A.A.F., of the utter failure of the third, but 
rciaiivcly limited summer offensive in Rus.sia, 
the I 0 S.S of all Africa, the successful invasion of 
Sicily, the dwindling U-boat campaign, that 
huge, obedient but greedy Gulliver, the German 
people, is beginning to tdrn and twist in the 
fetters applied by the Nazi dwarfs ; Mussolini's 
sudden downfall, and the defection from the 
Axis cause of all Hitler's 
puppets afraid of retaliation 
from their own and the 
oppressed peoples, arc com¬ 
pleting the drastic cure. 

Significant posters have 
turned up in l^rlin and else¬ 
where in Germany: ” Hiller 
hat .Achsenbruch gchabt — 
cnizicht ihm den Fuchrer- 
Khcin!” In German "Axis” 
ami ” axle ” arc identical, 
while ” Fuehrer ” (leader) 
means "driver ” in the official 
designation of a driver’s 
licence; thus this slogan, 
rapidly spreading all oxer Ger¬ 
many, implies that Hitler has 
incurred a break of his axle 
(Axis), so withdrtw hi^ driver's 
(Fuehrer's) licciKc ! A few 
months ago the repetition of 
^uch bjasphemy, or any other 
public criticism of the Nazi 
leaders and their policy, would 
have meant the execution of 
scores of careless talkers, and 
the concentration camp for 
imny more. 

This, too. is at an end ; the 
Gestapo and the S.S., wherever 
demonstrations have arisen, of 
laic have been ordered lo stay 
put, to Icl popular wrath e.\- 
hausl itself, whether in the c,ase 
of the looting by desperate 
masses in devastated Wupper¬ 
tal, or of joint Italian-Gcrman 
demonstrations in armament 


plants when Mus.soIini's elimination was cele¬ 
brated with bonfires into which both the 
dictators’ pictures went ifuJiscriminaicly. Hitler. 
Gocring, and of late even glib-tongued Goeb- 
bcls keep astonishingly quiet and invisible— and 
not merely from prudent considerations, or in 
order to devise some new devilry, but in conse¬ 
quence of pressure exercised by powers stronger 
now than (heir own. 

In fact, the generals have won their fight which, 
* with interruptions, was going on between 
them and what they contemptuously call 
“ Hitler’s circus ” ever since the first of their 
own bosses. Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch, 
C.-iivC. of the Fonxs, to begin with, was 
dismissed early in Hiller's disastrous winter 
campaign of IWl. They fight now, clrarly, for 
their own narrow caste and profes-sional interests 
—not for Hitler's ambitions, which they shared 
only as long as victory seemed possible. 

They kr>ow, these military Junkers, that no 
victory', total or partial, but utter luin and 
destruction stands at the end of Hiller's road ; 
and they see a slender chance for thcmscKcr— 
the presenation of a smallish Geiman army, 
with ihcnuelves as the leaders of the fiaticn, 
if only they can make the war last another year 
or two so as to weary the Allied nations rnd 
exploit what dissensions might ensue. Their 
plan has been for some linK a wholesale Ger¬ 
man withdrawal from the widespread and in¬ 
defensible lines of Hitler's fantastic " Fortress 
Europe ” into the ” Citadel of Gcin’any.” 

Long before our invasion of Sicily their 
main strategists had written off their Italian ally 
as ” nwre of a liability than an asset ” : 
and after a fierce 48 hours' row (July 24 and 2.'), 
they had enforced upon Hitler the ultimate and 
ridiculous offer of sacrificing eight divisions only 
for supporting the defence Italy to the last. 

They now envisage, with the cool mathematics 
of profcssionals.yci with disastrous disregard for 



the political consequences, the taking back of 
their lines in Russia so as lo shorten th^m by 
at least one third, the giving up of the Kaikars, 
indefensible without the 29 to 34 Italian 
divisions and the wholly unreliable 23 Bulgarian 
—they want to keep, at least for the lime being 
and in View of their value for Docnilz's failmg 
U-boat campaign, the shores of France and 
Norway, but to provide also for (heir evacuation 
in an divergency. 

For their lines of defence arc clearly mapixd 
out already ; they embrace Germany proper, 
with a glacis surrounding her lupged and in¬ 
defensible frontiers, frem the t.p of Jvitli.rd 
to the Straits of Dover, along the Magir.ot Line, 
the Swiss and Ausiro-ltalo-Yugoslav mounia'r- 
border to ihc eastern tip of Slovakia in the 
Carpathian mountains: from there straight 
i^orth across Poland lo the casicin border ct 
East Paissia—thus including some 60 to^TO 
million foreign people, inMi;.d of the 2:0 
million they at present hold down. 

'T'heiie is u rather fanlast’C element of ptilitical 
speculation in that schime, too: ihchopccf 
coming to terms with Russia by evacuating her 
devastated and looted soil ! N^hile ihis corcer- 
iraiion to within a stringently reduced territory 
would facilitate some of their, at present, 
most difficult (asks: transportation, exchange 
and reiiifoiccmcm of lighting units, food- 
distribution, etc., and make heavily depleted 
fighting forces do for a longer period, the plan 
seems bound to miscarry because (a) it affords 
the same advantage of shortened lines to the 
United Nations, plus the active support of 
liberated nations thirsting for revenge, and lb) 
it would expose at one fell swoop the whole of 
that ” Citadel ” to our bombs, from Vienna 
to Kocnigsberg. from Krupp’s to Skoda's, from 
Upper Silesia to the Ruhr, and turn Germany 
proper into an ant-hill of desperate OKn. women, 
and children trying to escape destruction. 

Yet, better strategists than Hiller as Brju* 
chitsch, Bock. Rundstedi, Man- 
stein-^all of them, characteris¬ 
tically. belonging to the old 
Prussian nobility—undoubtedly 
arc, they are cluiasy politicians. 
What they arc now preparing 
for the ultimate emergency is 
therefore hardly better than u 
parallel to the Italian transi¬ 
tional Savoy-Badoglio regime: 
a non-Nazi, then to be stamped 
“ anti-Nazi,” government of 
the one-time Paptn-Schleicher 
brand, with a blend of less 
compromised high officials 
screening their own military 
regime. 


'T'Hf.Y have 
weakened 


WHAT GERMANY HOPES TO HOLD In Europe It lufgeucd in chit map, 
■pccialir drawn ror THE WAR ILLUSTRATED. Tnrritonr within ch« tolid black 
tin* ambracM Germany proper, with a Ohaded) tur^iunding her vulnerable 

frontiert. Note that Matt, Prague and Waruw are included in the “German 
Citadel,** at forecait by Or. Stcrn-Rubvth in chit page. PAGE 2CS 


.systcnuitically 
Hiller's Pre- 
torians, the real S.S., now 
largely replaced by unreliable 
bullies recruited all over occu¬ 
pied countric-s, by pushing 
their units into the most san¬ 
guinary spots of the Russian 
front; the miliiaiy governors 
all over Europe have interfered 
with all political measures 
decreed by the Na/i authorities. 

They would not hesitjue to 
enforce the fate of Mussolini 
upon Hiller and his henchmen, 
when they decided ihaithcyhiive 
served their purjxisc in taking 
the blame for present disasters. 
T.tK*re may be a last, bitter 
fight between despcraic gting- 
sters and cold-blooded mililury 
clicss-pliycfs, before that. 






Pkol«, 8rin%k 0fUi4J. 
Crown CopyrtfU 


BriiiMh BarairoojM Seized VMz Bridge 


Here was fought one of the grimmest battles of Sidly, The 400'ft. long Primo Sole bridge (top) spanning the confluence 
<A the rivers Simeto and Gornalunga, and key to our successful advance on Catania, was seized on the night of July 13-14, 

1943, by British paratroops, changed hands again and again, and was finally held t^ the Durham Light lr\fantry. German 

prisoners (below) taken during the prolonged and bitter fighting there irtcluded many paratroops. zoj 













MUfieM fiiui Shore HattericM VriutHph^ntU 

The shackm- defeat already kxMned darkly over Catania when British infantry (2) moved up to Vizzini, scene on July 15 
of yet another 8th Army triumph. Three v^eeks later Catania itself was occupM. Meanwhile. Sicilian coastal defence 
batteries had been overcome and the Rurts, captured in good order, manned by the British (4): these men, under Major 
J. V. Kelly, D.S.O., are overlookiiut Syracuse (which fell on July 10 ); Allieo invasion ships are seen in the background. 


i^reitMing on J'Vom the RrMgehenU 

The Primo Sole bridgehead (see p. 207) made secure, our men pressed onward alo^ the arrow-straight, six-mile road towards 
their objective—Catania. A British 4'S-in. gun (1) pounds enemy positions in the city’s southern outskirts. Scottbh 
troops (3) move up towards the grim fightmg which awaits them; in the opposite direction go carts laden with Sicilian 
farnilies and their goods, retumii^ now that the fighting from which they fled has passed beyond the area of their homes. 





P.A.F ConiriOuieM Hit n^^gnifieeni Qwoia Crown Copyr^kl 


With amazinf speed captured Sicilian airfields were reconditioned for use by the R.A.F. A Spitfire (top left) is ovetfiauled 
by the side <d an abandCHied German ME t09- R.A.F. Servicing Oxnmandos (top right) repair radio equi^ent within a 
stone’s throw of a Spitfire revving-up for tmslaught on enemy transput: while pitots of The Fighting Cooes ”—a famous 
) North African fighter squadron—perch on yet another unlucky ME 109 (betow) while waiting ^ers for a fresh sortie. 





VIEWS & REVIEWS 

by Hamilton Fyfe 


W HO first thought of a Home Guard 
for Britain? There are many claim¬ 
ants to this honour, one of them, 
oddly enough, (he Trades Union Congress. 

From the Trade Unions, .ind from the 
Labour Movement as a whole, there came 
for as many years as that Movement has 
existed, the most determined opposition (o a 
Citizen Army. I can remember having many 
heated arguments with Labour men when I 
was doing my best to support Lord Roberts’ 
appeal for national military training. 

*' No conscription ” was the Party’s 
slogan; it was opposed equally to the 
raising of a vast volunteer force. Yet, 
according to Mr. Charles Graves, who has 
written a very full and most interesting 
history of The Home Guard of Britain 
(Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.). it was the T.U.C. 
which, after the War Olficc had turned dowm 
a scheme put up to it by two highly-placed 
army officens, took the matter up “ and 
very shortly afterwards the scheme went 
through.” 

It is a pity this sudden conversion was so 
long delayed. At an earlier date the arrning 
of iwo million men for defence, leaving the 
regular army free to undertake operations 
overseas, would probably have convinced 
Germany, whether in the Kaiser’s lime or 
after Hitler took -his place, that we really 
meant business and subrc-ruttling must stop. 

1 think there is little doubt that the 
response to the Prime Minister’s call (made 
through Mr. Fden) for Local Defence 
Volunteers in May I94P had a great deal to 
do with making Hitter postpone the attempt 
to invade (his island. It was a sign, for one 
thing, that our national unity was complete ; 
that there was no Fifth Column here to help 
him ; that, ■even if Mosley, the potential 
British Quisling, had not b^n clapped into 
jail, any attempt to do here what had been 
done by traitors in Holland and Norway, 
and probably in France, would have been 
instantly and bloodily crushed. 

Tt was on receiving help from sympathizers 
^ in our midst that Hitler counted when he 
planned his invasion. Ribbentrop had mis¬ 
led him, just as Prince Lichnovski misled the 
Kaiser's Government before 1914. When 
hundreds of thousands of men from all 
clas-ses hurried to join the L.D.V. the Nazis 
quailed at’ the thought of the reception an 
invading force dropped from the air would 
get. Their plan was hurriedly changed. 

If they had known more about this new 
element in (he war situation they might have 
stuck to their origirtal idea. When I joined 
it a week or two after recruiting began, it 
was in a condition which could almost be 
called in the language of 
the Book of Genesis 
“without form and 
void.” We had no 
oflTiccrs, we had no arms, 
we had no notion what 
our duties were to be. 

After some weeks we 
got,a few rifles which we 
shared, much to thedisgust 

ANTI-TAN K U N I T of 
eh* Southern Railway Homo 
Guard at gunnory practieo. 

Trained for garriton defence 
duty in Kent, they are a 
gallant few of the 2,000,000 
member* of Britain’* Ciciien 
Army whoce proud and 
chequered *tery i* cold in 
the book reviewed in thi* 

P>se. 
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of the “old sweats" among us, who looked 
on a rifle as a soldier's most treasured per¬ 
sonal possession. Gradually the force look 
shape. By the time its name was altered to 
Home Guard, in the late summer of 1940, it 
was .settling down to its Job. 

The War Office was taken by surprise 
when the decision to enrol a citizen defence 
army was made. Suggestions had been put 
up to it that such a supplement to the 
regulars might be necessary in view of the 
probable use of parachute troops by the 
enemy. These were waved aside. The ofllcial 
attitude was “We are doing.all that is re¬ 
quired.” Even when Mr. Churchill forced 
its hand, it took a long time to carry out his 

Why Hitler 
Changed His Plan 

wishes. Mr. Eden as War Minister was sent 
to (ell Parliament there would he no com¬ 
missioned ranks nor even real N.C.O.s. 

A s late as November 1940 the headquarters 
of the fore; were “a scene of mild pande¬ 
monium.” There was not then the .same 
urgency as there had been in May, when the 
organizers were told the L.D.V. “must be 
ready to light in (wo weeks." But it was in¬ 
credible that after six months there should 
still be so much uncertainty arrd muddle. 

Finance was one great difficulty. The 
Treasury were very sticky about it. However, 
the obstacles to the efficient and smooth 
working of the force were smoothed away 
until it became what we know it to be today 
—the most remarkable example in history of 
what the French call a leiee en niasse, the 
uprising of the manhood of a nation in face 
of danger, the manifestation of a will to 
victory that has never been surpassed. 

It was the complete mix-up of all sorts 
and conditions of men in the recruiting of 
the L.D.y. that puzzled and worried Hitler 
wlicn he was shown translations from British 
newspapers of reports about the rush to join. 
The War Office had said that, if the country 
was appealed to, “it did not think the men 
would come forward for volunteer local 
defence.” That shows how utterly bureau¬ 
crats are out of touch with (he public. Re¬ 
cruits began coming forward even before 
Mr. Eden had finished Sjxaking on the wire¬ 
less that memorable evening of May 14, 1940. 

The police stations experienced a busy n-ght. 
Young men, old men, the m und the invalids gave 


in their names. Statements ns regards age were 
taken on trust, except in those cases in '.Thich 
those who were obviously in the seventies arid 
eighties wanted to pass as uiidcr rix'y-rive, and 
those recently out of the nursery who pretended 
they had reached the age of seventeen. 

fn the ranks wefe many who had fough'- 
well and even become famous as .soldiers. 
One commanding officer, a V.C., looked at a 
rcctuit and said, “Haven’t I seen you before 
shmewhcrc ?” “Yes, sir, at Buckingham 
Palace, an investiture,” was -the reply. 
“ What decoration did you gel ?” the 
officer inquired. “ The same as ycurs, sir,” 
the recruit answered. He was a V.C., too; 
his name, J. Leach. 

When a brigadier was inspecting Home 
Guards, he stopped before a man with a 
long row of medal ribbons 6n hi,s tunic and 
said patronizingly, “You seem to have seen 
a lot of fighting, my man. Tell me, which 
campaign did you enjoy most ?” The private 
thought a moment, then replied, “1 think, 
sir, it was the one in which I was .second-in- 
command to General Alicnby.” 

Though Mr. Graves has written a serious 
history with full details (though not quite 
full enough dates), he is not above telling a 
story whenever the chance comes in his'way. 
Hem is a good one about a sentry in Scotland. 
His company commander came round and 
asked if he had c^er fired his rifle. The 
answer was No. Was it loaded ? Yes, five 
rounds in the magazine. Mud he ^o( a 
cartridge in the breech, ready to be fired ? 
No. He opened up and showed the breech 
empty. ” All right, ” said the officer. Then 
the private “closed Ihc bolt smartly, thereby 
sending a round into the breech, pressed the 
(rigger, and—missed his commander by a 
couple of inches ! “ There was the silence 
of consternation for a moment. Then the 
sentry remarked, “Aweel, I’ve fired ma rifle 
noo, sir.” 

^HANGING from a volunteer to a con- 
scripted force has not altered the spirit 
of the Home Guard. They are keener now 
than at any lime, Mr. Graves claims. 

No country in the world could have provided so 
many men able to maintain to much enthusiasm 
ever to long a period of so much relative inaction. 
But for the Home Guard England would almost 
certainly have been invaded. But for the Heme 
Guard it would have been impossible to envisage 
the invasion of the Continent. Two million men 
fully armed and trained, knowing every inch of 
their district, well led and in good heart, form a 
sure guarantee of victory, ft is a force which has 
given courage to all the United Nation'%. It has 
survived lU haphazard origin, its temporary tack 
of arms, its critics, and its greatest potential 
enemy ■ boredom. It has been and continues to 
be the most inexpensive force ever laised. 

The average age of the Home Guardsmen 
Is now slightly under thirty. The old and 
until have been weeded out “stringently,” 
says Mr. Craves. Those who remain arc 
alert, proficient, keen. He has a vvoid lor 
their wives, too. “They could not do it if 
their womenfolk.did not encourage them.” 

A word that is thorouehiv well deserved 







Healing Hands of the Red Cross in Sicily 



SUCCOURING THc WOUNDED ar« Major G. A. Fowlor and Capt. J. S. Hutchinaon, of the R.A.M.C., a»>isted bjr an Italian Red Croit none, 
Yolanda GIraiole (1). Bandsman A. Frampton, of the l«le of Wifht. emplojr* a Sicilian mule-cart <2) to take medical tupplle* to a forward drawing- 
station. Nursing Sitters of the Queen Aleaandra Imperial Nursing Service were serving in Sicily three or four da/s after the invasion started. (3). 
British nurses resting bartly an hour’s ride from the front. PAGE 2 I 2 FkiMs, ISntish Olhiiul 






JUBILATION IN ROME foll«w«d th* r*»lgnuion of Mussolini. soK>appoint«d Dictator of Italy and Fascist Numbor Ona. on July 25, It4). From 
an Improvised platform, a portrait of King Victor Emmanuel Is displayed, Banked by the Italian Bag (top), while a but conveys a cheering‘mob 
•ourishing the nation^ standard through a street of reyoicing citiaeas (bottom). Marsha! Badoglio replaced the Ouce as Governor of Che country, 
with full powers. Sec also story in page IBS. PAGE 2 I 3 1‘kolos, As50i,Mt<d Pn tt 









ON A MALTA AIRFIELD • chain of bomb trollon dalivars It* load to R.A.F. Baltimoraa. Thaaa litht bembart hava racantlr baan oparatini from 
Malta acainit anamy potltion* In Sicily and tha toa of Italy for tha first tima sinea Italy antarad tha war. To Cham mutt go part of the cradit for tha 
dattruction of toma l.OM Aait aircraft daring the Sicilian campaign, and they wara wall rapraaantad in tha II.SM aortlai made by Allied aircraft over 
Sicily in July. IM}. lintttk Uff^aal: Croan. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Capt. Norman N^cmiilan, M.C.> A.F.G 


P tRH^Ps the most important aspect of the 
rising air ofTcnsive of the United 
Nations against the European end of 
the Axis is the increasing scale of daylight 
bombing. Kor this we have to thank 
principally (he foresight of American Air 
officers and American aeronautical and 
armament engineers. 

Indeed, the team work of the British and 
Americans in the air is one of the mo.st 
remarkable current features of the war. 
Where the Americans were least advanced 
(as in heavy night bombers) the British were 
ahead .of the world. And where the British 
were backward (as in heavy day bombers) the 
Americans were ahead of the world. This 
happy contbinaiion of circumstances has 
made it possible to stage tha most complete 
air offensive the world has yet seen. It is a 
condition of things which the Axis failed to 
foresee, a failure they must bitterly regret. 

When Goering boasted that the Reich—and 
especially the Ruhr—would be safe from 
bombs he must have placed his faith in 
gunhre to keep back the night bombers and 
in the (then) superior numbers of German 
fighter squadrons to defend the daylight sky. 
But nothing the German air generals ever 
did in Che way of night bombing approached 
in the slightest degree the overwhelming of 
the defences that is achieved in every big 
raid by Sir Arthur Harris’s Bomber Com* 
mand. The guns and searchlights, massed 
though they are, are battered into semi¬ 
silence and blinded by the sheer weight of the 
uir bombardment and by the smoke that 
rises from the smashed and burning target. 

A LWAYS the Germans learn much in theory, 
but seldom enough in practice. Their 
own theory of war before they plunged the 
world into this second and greater global 
conflict was that mobile attack would defeat 
.static defence. How then did it come about 
that Goering and the German air generals 
failed to perceive that air attack is mobile 
while air defence is largely static and especially 
so at night ? My own view is that they never 
got as far as that in thought. They knew 
that they po.sscsscd great superiority in 
numbers of aircraft and they assumed that 
victory would be theirs because the enemy 
would never get an opportunity to recover. 
In June 1941 Hitler depart^ from the 
German theory by turning his forces against 
Russia and thereby giving us the opportunity 


to recover. Finding himself up against a 
tougher proposition than he evidently ex¬ 
pected. he had need to embroil Japan to keep 
us and the Americans too busy to bother him 
while he remained preoccupied with his 
Asiatic adventure. 


Hitler's car’y .successes in this war gave 
Germany possession of a continent and intro¬ 
duced conditions which were not dissimilar 
from those which naturally belonged to the 
Western Hemisphere. And American long- 
range. heavily armed, high-flying day bombers 
brought to these new conditions equipment 
which neiihcr Britain nor Germany possessed, 
and a phase of the air war began which was 
unexpected by the Axis. 

Daylight raids by Fortress and Liberator 
bombers began with short-range attacks 


We never believed seriously in the daylight 
bombing offensive. It was thought that no 
day bomber forces could survive the losses 
that would be inflicted by modern fighter 
aircraft. And so we concentrated on night 
bombers and day fighters. This theory was 
vindicated in the Battle of Britain, and Hitler's 
forces (and theories) met their first defeat. 

A MERICAN Long-Range Planes 
Surprise Axis Air Strategy 

In the Western Hemisphere, however, the 
conditions were so different from (hose 
obtaining in crowded Europe with its 
relatively small countries and chcek-by-jowl 
frontiers, and thinking of the wide spaces of 
the Atlantic and Pacific CXxans—the jump 
from San Francisco to Honolulu is 2,400 
miles with no intervening island—and the 
2,650 miles overland crossing from the east 
to west seaboards, and the 3.(X)0-mile trip 
from San Diego to (he Panama Canal Zone, 
not to mention the mountain and desert 
nature of some of the territory, American 
points of view coincided neither with the 
British nor the German. The Americans 
built long-range flying boats and long-range 
daylight bombers to meet their own hemi¬ 
sphere’s requirements. The extensive nature 
of (he operations which they had to provide 
for ntade it imperative that (hey should 
provide their bombers with the elementary 
defences of height and sp<^ and powerful 
armament, rather than design them to take 
advantage of the strategic cover of night. 

Bombers that operate by ni^t are 
handicapped by the variations in the hours of 
darkness in the higher latitudes throughout 
the year. That is why it is easier for some 
of our bombers to operate from the southern 
side of the European front, rather than the 
western side represented by the British Isles, 
and why some of the bombers taking off from 
Britain in the summer months for distant 
targets, situated several degrees to the south, 
fly on to land in Africa, instead of attempting 
to return to Britain, where their return flight 
would discover them in daylight over German- 
occupied Europe. 
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against targets in Western Europe. The crews 
required operational experience. But the 
ability of these aircraft to fight their way 
was soon demonstrated, and gradually they 
were sent to tackle targets sited at greater 
ranges. 

There came the raid against the Ploesti 
oilfields of Rumania, when 177 Liberators 
flew from the south of the Mediterranean up 
to Corfu and then turned in eastward across 
the Balkans. They shot down 51 enemy 
fighters. They flew through- the balloon 
barrage (hat protected (or rather was sup¬ 
posed to protect) the oil region. Fortresses 
and Liberators bombed the marshalling yards 
in Rome, Naples came under their frequent 
as.sault. Hamburg felt their bombs. So did 
Gelsenkirchen. Liberators bombed Wicncr- 
Neustadt's shadow factory for Messerschmitt 
fighter aircraft on August 14, Austria's first 
raid. Fortresses bombed the Messerschmitt 
plant at Regensburg, Germany, three days 
later. Mitchells and Marauders bombed the 
Rome airfields of Ciampino and Littorio. 
All these and many other raids were made 
by day. Heavy night bombers from Britain 
were raiding Milan and Turin; Mosquitoes 
night-bombed Berlin. 

Co, with the dove-tailing of American day 
^ methods and Briti.sh night methods of 
bombing, the power of the United Nations to 
create havoc within the Axis-controlled ring 
of Europe has risen to proportions beyond the 
capacity of the Luftwaffe to counter. 

These powerful blows arc strategically 
fitted into the general strategy of the war, so 
that (hey aid the land offensive in Europe 
and Russia and the oflensive against the U- 
boat. They are the nearest approach to the 
application of the theory of Genera) Douhet, 
the Italian air theorist, that any nation or 
group of nations has yet reached. It would 
be the height of irony for Britain and America 
in combination to prove to the Axis partners 
that the theory of an Italian genera! was 
correct, after Germany and Italy, having 
tried to carry out the theory, thought that it 
could not be applied in practice. But war is 
always parado.xical. Air war is no exception. 
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DEATH STRUGGLES In 
Ch* nir, CMght by tba 
csmnra, grovtd* com* of 
Cho moM dramatic photo- 
grapha of tho war. A Gor. 
man ME lU tranaporc 
plana (I) la hit by a atraam 
of cannon ahalla from an 
Amarican Maraudar. naar 
Capa Coraa, Coraica : gun- 
lira from tha victim’# 
windawa auggaata that it 
waa a troop-carrlar. 

Tha and awaiting it ia aa 
inaacapabla aa that of thia 
Junkara SS ahot down by a 
Coaatal Comntand Baau- 
Rghtar in tha Ray of Eiacay 
(S)i all that ramaina of tha 
Junkara ia a blazo of oil 
and patrol on tha water. 

A dog-flfht batwoan a 
Spitfira and an ME 149 over 
Northarn Franca concludaa 
with a burat at 100 yarda, 
which cawaaa fira in and 
around tha cockpit of tha 
ME 109 (2), roawiting in an 
axploalon in tha bngino (3) 
and piacaa of tha aircraft 
(ailing away. A moment 
latar (4) tha port whaal 
drop* off and tha imoka 
trail almost blinds tha Spit- 
flra'a camera vision aa the. 
NaxJ machine hurtles to 
destruction. 

Pkotoi, BrititA Oj^cmI 
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Funeral Pyre of Hitler’s Rumanian Oil Hopes 



PLOCSTI OILFIELDS ADLAZC at 177 Libvratert of ch« Itth U.S. Armr Air Fore* prottcd homo clioir daflight attack on Augwtt I, IF4} (t«a alto p. 
IM.I lombort tw««p in low above twirling tmoho and flame 111. Smoko cloudt chickon at anothor raloaaot itt bomb-load on tho rormoriot 111, which 
tuffered very heavy damage (41. Sole Engitthman among the l.OM airmen who took part wat Squadron Leader Ceorge C. Barwell, O.F.C. III. R.A.F. 
gunnery eaperi, tince awarded the American O.F.C. and Air Medal. PAGE 216 I'k : m;.( 





Demolition Gives Us a New View of St. Paul’s 



WHIRE STEEP UTTLE DORSET RISE t*i(M r»u from Tudor Stroot by bUtoric Soliibury Squoro to Floot Stroat. thia uaiout viaw of St. Paul t ha* 
racantly boon opanod up b|r tha damolitioo of bombod. proparty. Tna Catbadral may now ba aaan in a aattinc comparabla to that which Inapirad 
Sir Christophar Wran—atandina on an aminanca and lilandad in tpaca-^with room anough avan for tha opan-alr fSta and aport* maating which 
wa* hald on Auguit Ranh Holidar. HU, PAGE 217 l>Mo, Topicai Pftst. dopyritht, Amalt»mated Pnss. U4. 













This Harvest Will Live in the Memory of Man 

summer a^d what the Americans caU the fall hall a million additional workers are 
requir^ to help the farmers in the British countryside. This article tells something ot the 
magnmcent achierements oi our agriculture under the stress of war, and of the yet greater 
achievements within reach—if the labour is forthcoming' and the weather is not too unkind. 
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H igh summer has come aad gone, and 
in all the counties from Cornwall to 
Caithness those whose job it is to 
make things grow for the filling of hungry 
mouths arc toiling from before the dawn to 
after the bedding of the sun. As summers 
go it has not been above reproach, but then 
ihe weather is not and never has been what 
the farmer would like it to be. And after 
two thousand years or so of making the best 
of It, our British agriculturists have learned 
to make it a very good best indeed. More¬ 
over, in time of war they do very much better 
than in peacetime—not so much because 
they work harder or more enthusiastically, 
but because they have the happy confidence 
that what they have sowed, that will they not 
only reap but be able to sell. Compared 
with the pre-War position the total pro¬ 
duction of food from the soil of this country 
has increased by 70 per cent. Here arc 
some figures recently released by the Ministry 
of Agriculture which indicate the tremendous 
advances made in farming practice since the 
War began. They show the percentage change 
in the acreage of land under cultivation 
and given over to some of the most important 
crops, and the livestock population, in 1942 
compared with 1939; 

Arable tillage + 337 PoUtoes 
Tillage -f- 53-8 Vegetables 

Cultivated area — a-o Cattle 
Wheat .. .. 4- 35 6 Sheep 

Oat.. 7*-o Pigs 

Cereals .. .. -1-657 Poultry 

The small reduction in the cultivated area 
— in spite, of the increased acreage of arable 
land and that devoted to tillage—is due to the 
conversion of farm land to military and in¬ 
dustrial uses ; in other words, it 
rcllccts the vast growth of aero¬ 
dromes, war factories, training- 
grounds and the like, that our 
mounting war effort has called 
forth. The decline in stock, with 
the exception of cattle—in itself 
an indication of the valuable en- 
cduragement given by the Gov¬ 
ernment to milk production—is 
largely accounted for by the fall 
in imported feeding-stuffs, from 
the pre-War figure of 8,500,000 
toni to 1,300,000 tons in 1942-3. 

Defore the War we produced 
^ from home-grown beet 23 
per cent of our total sugar re¬ 
quirements ; we arc now pro¬ 
ducing 35 per cent. Last year 
Britain’s farmers were using 
150.000 tractors, against only 
55,000 before the War. Another 
comparison made by the 
Ministry’s statisticians is in the 
number of allotments: 1,700,000 
as compared with 930,000. In 
the same period the number of 
gardens cultivated for vegetables 
has increased from three millions 
to five millions. 

Every year since the War be¬ 
gan has seen a good harvest, 
but this year's is expected to out- 
top them all. (And very necessary 
is it that it should do so, in view 
of the immense strains on our 
shipping, to be inevitably inten¬ 
sified tremendously as soon as 
the'Battle for Europe opens in 
real earnest.) But the greatest 
hindrance to still further in¬ 
creased production is the short¬ 
age of labour, and this in spite of 
the vast strides in mechanization 


suggested by the tractor figures just quoted. 
For potato-planting in the spring, for root- 
hoeing. for the com harvest in the summer, 
and for potato and bed lifting in the autumn, 
additional hands are alwap wanted. For tire 
regular work the “ professionals,” supple- 
mentca by the Women’s Land Army, 
Italian prisoners and other wartime additions 
to the rural labour supply, have somehow 
managed to cope with the ploughing and 
cultivations. But at the peak points, these 
varying with the crop, the district, and the 
weather, scores of thousands more are 
wanted even in ordinary times. Under 
war conditions there is no reservoir of 
casual labour that may be tapped, while the 
need for extra hands is greater than ever. 

Volunteers Lend a Welcome Hand 

Where are they to come from ? The 
people who arc of the greatest value are 
those living in the countryside who are not 
normally workers on the land but are avail¬ 
able in an emergency. These arc par¬ 
ticularly welcome, since in their case there 
is no question of transport or accommoda¬ 
tion. Most County War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees prepared registers of these potential 
volunteers long ago : and last year probably 
some 30,000 people, mostly women and 
young folk, made themselves available under 
the scheme. This year it is hoped that the 
figure will be doubled. Then thousands of 
men and women, chiefly sedentary workers 
engaged in. the smaller towns, have been 
rendering more or less regular part-time help 
in agriculture through Land Clubs—bodies 
of individuals prepared to work on odd jote 
at week-ends or during the long evenings. 






INCREASE IN AREAS UNDER CULTIVATION In I»M.IM3— 

prime fmetor in this yMr’t bumper herveet. Tetel. fo»d production from 
the toil of thit country het increeted by 70 per cent since the outbreak 
of wer—tubtnntielly eetint the ttrein en Allied shipping reeources. 
Sp<ctal!y dram for Thi Wab ItLt-sTBATio from in/orsMhon lupplitd by Ika 
ilimntry of AttUitiiw* 


Dl't though the countryside and fhe small 
^ towns can do a lot, ihey have not been 
able to provide all the extra labour required 
on the farms at the peak periods. So the 
call has gone out to the town-dwellers proper, 
to the great mass of people whose contacts 
with the country arc few and far between 
yet who have the love of the country still 
in their hearts. During the summer months 
a number of Agricultural Camps has been 
set up in many parts of the country, under 
Mte auspices of the County Agricultural 
Committees ; and to these many thousands 
of men and women, youths and girls, have 
been proceeding, to spend four days or a week 
in work on the neighbouring farms. These 
camps have been extensively advertised as 
holiday camps : and so they arc, although 
(hey cater for guests who both pay and work. 

Other camps have been run for school 
children, a two-year-old developnrent. In 
1941 about 12.0W children attended these 
camps; in 1942 the number grew to 30,000, 
including some three or four thousand girls ; 
this year it is hoped to pass the 50,000 mark. 
Public and secondary schools have sent out 
panics in term-time, and many elementary 
schools have had their holidays altered so 
that the children can help in the fields. Civil 
Defence workers have been prominent among 
the volunteers, both in their spare time and 
during duty hours. Last year a vast amount 
of assistance was rendered by the Army— 
during September., for example, there was a 
daily average of nearly 45.(Xj() soldiers work¬ 
ing on the land, and throughout October and 
November and well into December some tens 
of thousands were engaged in lifting potatoes 
and sugar beet. But it may be 
that in the final months of 1943 
the Army and the Air Force will 
have another task to do. 

July 4. American Independence 
Day, was also celebrated 
as “Farm Sunday” through¬ 
out Britain. For most of the 
farmers and their helpers it was 
a day of hard work, but those 
who could attended the demon¬ 
strations that were held in many 
districts to emphasize the^tre- 
mendous importance of the com¬ 
ing harvest. In a speech broad¬ 
cast from Ormskirk, Mr. R. S. 
Hudson, the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, made an appeal for 
half-a-million volunteers to help 
with the harvest. “ We are now 
nearing the climax of the year 
when,” he said, " those long 
hours spent in all weathers in 
the fields reach their fulfilment. 
After Dunkirk, when every ship¬ 
load of munitions gained meant 
the'difference between life and 
death, the farmers of Britain, 
with equipment little better than 
wnat our armies had, grew a 
tonnage of food that staggered 
the world. Again this year we 
have sown to good purpose. We 
should reap a har\'est which will 
live in the memory of man. We 
are starting this month on the 
toughest harvesting job in our 
history, a harvest which the 
farmers and theirworkers cannot 
hope to lift unaided. It will need 
the united efforts of all. From 
first to last it will probably mean 
the best part of l(X),000,000 
tons . . 

E. ROYSTON PIKE 



























How Britain Reaped Her Record Victory Crops 



BItINGINC IN THt SHEAVES of thii ytor't phonomonol harvMt. A combln«>harvMt«r on Cho Crown E«c*to M Wln^aor (I) cut*, thruhot and 
aackt in on* operation. Th« corn then goM to the mill (S). Horae* havf a atiff pull up the *l*p* of a Hertfordahlre harle* Bold (1). At Abbey Wood, 
London office workera atook the corn crop (f). Sun^atted Land-GIrla ataek oata at Pulborough, Sutaaa (4). and another raiaea drooped atalka to 
eniure the corn wilt bo cut property and not an ear be watted (4). PAGE 2 t 9 f ^wt. f h. it'. TaUcfsail. Ktysioiu 
















I WAS THERE/ 

........ 

Catania Was a City of Chaos and Desolation 


allied country has become very marked in 
recent montfe, particularly since the end of 
the Tunisian campaign. But the change in 
their behaviour towards civilians seems to 
have gone hand-in-hand with their realization 
that the war could no longer be won. 

“ When the Luftwaffe first came to Sicily 


Both before and after the Germans fled from CaUni. astonishing scenes were early in IWI” said 

witnessed in the city. As this front-line Sicilian pen-picture (dated a cheerful, laughing, jolly people. 1 hey 

August 6, 1943) by a Special Correspondent of The Daily Telegraph reveals, enjoyed listening tO the radio, which always 

chaos reigned supreme. Not until some time after the entry of our troops recounted fresh German victories. The date 

on August s was order fully restored. they gave US then for the end of the war was 

C ATANIA has all the air of a town that San Giuliano. formerly Ambassador to 

has been frozen into immobility. Of Britain, who as Foreign Secretary under Then came the Russian campaign, and 

all the conquered towns I have seen Signor Salandra in 1914 was largely respon- presently the Germans began 10 admit that 

there has been none where the machinery of sible for holding back Italy from entering the they had miscalculated the strength oJ Russia. 


civic life has so completely come to a stand- war on the side of Germany. 


But they >vcre still convinced of victory. 


CIVIC me nas su cuniuicicij' w a ..w —- . , . , U-W 

still. There were no signs of any shop or xhe Mayor had received many insults [.m k^S^heft^fooihold in 

hotel being open. It was a complete contrast from Germans during their occupation of ‘ tk.v 

lO.Tripoli, where within five hours of the Catania. On one occasion his car had been ,.ndS 

arrival of the first British troops British stopped in the street and he had been covered completeness of their defeat. 

ofl’icers were booking bedrooms and being a machine-gun while the contents of “ After that their attitude was quite 

served lunch by white-coated waiters in were looted by German soldiers. On different. You never heard any more laugh- 


r.staurants. another occasion a number of German jng and joking, and they did-not seem to 

But Catania is a city of desolation. Of its officers entered his house at 4 a.m. and listen to the radio so much. Then they began 
'’50 000 population only 50,000 still remained insisted on billeting themselves there. As to blame us Italians because the war was 
when we arrived, and of these 30.000 habi- there were not cnou^ beds for all they turned coming to Sicily.” 

lually slept in air-raid shelters. Such has been out three women relatives of the Mayor. During the last days of occupation the 

the effect of our bombing—far severer than . Finally, that very morning, as he drove Germans unashamedly began looting. There 
one had anticipated. This remnant population j^e town from his villa on the northern ^^s little food available by this time, so they 

had been living a hand-to-mouth existence. jjjg of Catania, the Mayor was held up by carried off furniture, beds, blankets, sheets. 

The departure of the last of the enemy German soldiers, who turned him out of his pictures, knives, forks and household utensils, 
irooos sitthalized the breakdown of all car, telling him.that it was wanted for carry- ___ . th^ 


troops signalized the breakdown of all car, telling him.that it was wanted for carry- 
.scmblancc of order in Catania and the looting ing the ammunition to a battery near by. He 
of shops began. It was worst in the Via had to walk into town. * 


ing the ammunition to a battery near by. He , may be expected, lesion tetwwn ^he 
had 10 walk into town. . and Oermans has b«omc very 

...... marked. In another day or two nghting 

* Fortunately, he added, it was only probably have broken out between 

a few minutes before I met an officer com- in the streets of Catania. In the ncigh- 


Vittore Emanuele, immediately bordering on “ Fortunately,” he added, “ it was only probably have broken out between 

the central square, the Piazzo del Duomo. j, minutes before I met an officer com- in ,he sjreets of Catania. In the ncigh- 

Hcrc the population bad broken into the manding your advance troops, apd I think 1 jjouring village of Mascalucia the population 
shops. Standing on a balcony outside the was able to give him some useful information forcibly opposed an attempt by German 

first-floor windows I saw men throwing down about the location of that battery. troops to requisition their mules. Several 

bale after bale to the populace below. There This deterioration in the conduct of German civilians were shot in resisting before Italian 

were women carrying armfuls of silk stockings, soldiers towards the civilians of a technically carabinieri arrived and drove off their allies, 

and their drab working-class clothes—only 


the poorest were left in Catania -were in 
sharp contrast to the newly-acquired gay 
silk scarves they wore around their heads or 
shoulders. 

1 had a long talk yesterday morning with 
tiu: Mayor of Catania, the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, immediately after the formal 
surrender of the town. Troops made a peace¬ 
ful advance into the place. There was no 
bTcet fighting, despite reports to the contrary. 


I Saw the Americans Storm Munda Field 

Munda, in New Georgia, fell to the Americans on August 4, 1943. How 
its much-bombed airport -of immense importance to the occupying Japanese 
—was stormed by U.S. infantry is vividly told by Walter Farr, Special 
Correspondent of The Daily Mail, from which this story is reprinted. 

iFTV yards ahead, through the tropical us with light machine-guns and rifles as they 
trees, 1 can see a crowd of ragged- go. Stumbling over mounds of fallen coco- 
looking Jap soldiers running wildly nuts and among American-made bomb 


The Mayor % a nephew of the Marquis di away in three directions and firing back at craters, they dash back into temporary safety 

on high ground near Munda Point, where 
(heir mortars are firing to cover the retreat. 

This is the end of Munda Field. Ignoring 
the mortar fire, wc rush on to see whether 
our infantry unit or another, pouring down 
Bibolo Hill on our right, shall be first to 
step on to the aerodrome. We cross a bare, 
cratered ridge where heaps of dead Japs lay 
near their mangled guns and rifles. 

Breathlessly we hurry over a Jap burial 
place where our last torrent of bombs a few 
hours ago threw up skeletons from their 
graves. On through scores of pillboxes and 
lines of trenches. Then comes a final stream 
of enemy machine-gun fire, throwing up 
clouds of coral near us and killing one of 
our officers. 

Americans on either side of me advance 
with fixed bayonets. Here and there a man 
drops fiat to fire at the fleeing Japs, or to fling 
grenades into a pillbo.x entrance, or into 
ruined native shacks—just to make sure. A 
rifle barks near me, and one Jap who could 
not run as fast as the others drops dead. 
More American riflemen pause to pump a 
few more rounds into the prone figure in 
case he is pretending death. 

Someone shouts, ” A plane, a plane! 
Look, there's a grounded plane right ahead 
of us ! ” Suddenly through the shell-tom 
trees there looms the tattered outline of a 

HOW WIDESPREAD LOOTING bv th« civilian popyiation followed the taking of Catania bv wrecked ^ro. Morc Japs are running fram 
our man'lldoicrf^ by an aye witnett in thii page. After hour* of amazing tcenof Rritleh tically away from It. Our mam body halts 

•ecority trooptrettored order where the local police bad been Helplew. Here lootert on balwniw last-minutC enemy IrUpS, 

tut move on. 





I Was There} 



MUNDA POINT, vital Japan*** air bat* In tb* Selomoni, th* firit maior obicetiv* to fall to 
th« Unit*d Nations’ forc*s in th*ir off*n*tv*, b*f<jn on Jun* M. 194) on a M0*m>l* front from 
Now Guinoa to Now Goorfia, wb*r* Munda is situatod. How this much-bomb*d airflold foil 
(on August 4) is told in this and th* facing pag*. Attoci»ttJ PrM 


Another wr^ked Zero comes into view, 
then another, and another. Twenty of them 
in all.' Four of us move forward, clear the 
under brush, skirt three hu(;c'^mb craters, 
and run towards the planes-s’truight on to 
Munda Field. 

There, stretching 3,000 yards before us to 
Munda Point, is what is left of one of the 


world's most bombed airports. There arc 
acre> and acres of craters and practically 
every installation ha> been ground to pieces 
by the fury of our bombardment. Only an 
occasional window frame or doorway or a 
few charred papers mark the place which the 
Japs thought would be the nerve centre of a 
huge aerial armada which would drive us 
back towards Australia. 


I Power-Dived Faster Tha?i Sound Can Travel 

The fastest man alive. Lieut.'Cnl. C. S. Hough, of Michigan, Technical 
Director of the ttth Fighter Command, tells how he power-dlved vertically 
at 780 m.p.h. from more than eight miles above Jh< English countryside 
to test a fighting machine. His story appears here by ariarigemtiit with 
The Daily Mad. 


I CULSS I shall remc-mber more than any¬ 
thing else the wonderful experience of 
seeing from that height of 43,000 ft. 
practically the whole of England spread out 
under me on a perfect English day. I stayed 
up thcie for a little while just to look around. 
I saw right across to the Bristol Channel on 
one side and away to the Wash on the other. 
I saw the Mersey gleaming, and'the brighter 
Bristol Channel. 

I took a glance at the North Sea and then 
at the English Channel and away across to 
Calais and the Cherbourg peninsula, (iee ! 
What a thrill it was to see the whole of one 
country at once! Well, then I had to get 
along, for my cabin wasn’t supercharged for 
climbing so high, and I wasn't getting enough 
oxygen. It was pretty cold up there too—60 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), and all the 


heat I got was'from the twin engines of my 
Lightning plane. So it was time I really got 
moving. 

-I didn't thipk about taking the plunge—I just 
put her nose down and went for the earth, gr^u- 
ally gaining maximum speed. I suppose it was 
about five seconds after reaching my ceiling tfunt 
I started to make the power dive and I was diving 
tor 25 seconds at t.ooo ft. a second. In the middle 
15 seconds my hands were off the controls—it 
was a bit risky, I admit and I was writing data 
with my eyes glued to the instruments that told 
me of my ^ed and other things. It sure was a 
thrill when I realized at one po-nt that I was 
travelling faster than tlie sound of my engines 
and faster than the speed of my propellers. 

I wasn’t conscious of any sensation in 
particular—only the rather comfortable feel¬ 
ing of going ihiough so/Zr/air. There was the 
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noise of it like the roaring and rushing of a 
sea past my cabin and the shrill screaming 
of the propellers. When 1 judged that t had 
reached the limit of possible velocity with 
the engines full on I thought I would 
“ feather ” the propellers to give me even •! 
Utile more speed. 

But as I began to reduce power the nose of 
the plane started to turn inwards on an out¬ 
side loop. That cured me pretty quick of any 
desire to “feather” the propellers. 1 held 
on to maximum speed for 10 see. I had no 
sensation of speed at all, for there was nothing 
lb impress it on my notice. If I had passed 
anything going down or could have kept my 
eyes on the earth leaping up to meet me, it 
would have been different. When I had got 
to within IS,000 ft. of the ground 1 guessed it 
was time to let the old instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion have its way. So 1 started to flatten 
out. This was the really exciting part. 

I hid only 18 sec. to go before reaching the 
ground, and I had to abt quickly and at the same 
time very carefully. If I had pulled out suddenly 
I wouldn’t have been here to tell the tale. How¬ 
ever. I got her out in a nice curve - and that was 
unpleasant enough. I didn't black out T just 
greyed out. Everything went grey, but 1 didn't 
for an instant lose eonsciouiness. I felt as if 
some hefty fellow was sitting tight on my head and 
pushing me back from the way the plane was 
going, and when I tried to move my arm it was so 
heavy I thought I'd need a crane to lift it. 

My whole body felt like lead. Now I 
could see the ground and the neatly divided 
fields—and all at once I became conscious 
of speed. After flattening out I did a little 
climb that eased matters a bit. A few 
seconds later I landed. How did 1 feel? 
Oh, fine. ! just brcjillicd a little prayer of 
thanksgiving and went into the otHcc to 
write my report, 

! unileriook the test dive in the ordinary 
course of niy research work. In fact I de¬ 
cided logo up quite suddenly—and only halt* 
an hour before. 1 had my usual breakfast - 
toast and cotVee and a cigarette. 

You see, it sort of helps a fighter pilot to 
know just how much his plane can stand. 



LtBUT.-COL. C. S. HOUGH, of Hichlgan, 
wicli two of hi* ground mff and tho plan* In 
which h* flaw faatar than cound. H*d**crlb«* 
hi* wnlau* asMdit in thi* pag*. 
riafo, Pland .Vnri 



'/ IVas There !■ 


From a Prison Camp We Tramped 1,000 Miles 

Dutch subm«nne officers escaped Irom Hongkong and tramped t.ooo 
mites across China to a British Aimj outpost in Burma. One o( them, 

Lieut. Roel Hordyk, tells their story, giren here by courtesy of The Observer. 


W E were taken prisoner in December, 
1941, when our submarine was 
sunk during an attack on an enemy 
convoy at the lime of the Japanese invasion 
of the Malay peninsula. But within two days 
of being put in the prison camp we escaped. 

How we escaped must still remain secret, 
but shortly before dawn on the third morning 
we were on the outskirts of a town. By hid¬ 
ing in ditches and behind bushes we eluded 
the Japanese patrols and reached tbc hills, 
where we stayed for seven days, and then, 
because wc were getting weak from want of 
food, we decided to try to find a boat to take 
us to the mainland. 

I had copied a map of China and knew 
roughly where we wanted to go. So on the 
seventh night we went down to the coast and 
luckily found a boat. The fifty-mile row to 
the mainland took three or four day;, as we 
had to make our way from island to island by 
night. 

Right from the start the Chinese helped us. 
They were wonderful. One island was in¬ 
habited by a small community of poor fisher¬ 
men. After sharing their rice and fish with 
us they had a collection and gave us half a 
Chinese dollar. And that was all the money 
wc had throughout our trek (when we finally 
arrived at our destination we still had it). 
We reached the mainland at a place occupied 
by Chinese guerillas. Their sentries sur¬ 
rounded us and took us to their leader. 

Wc explained who wc were and he ^ve us 
a “ safe conduct a small piece ofpaper 
with Chinese characlen written on it. It 
worked like a charm. Whenever wc showed 


it people fell over themselves to help us. i 
pointed out to the guerilla leader on my map 
where I wanted to go. and he sent a man to 
put us on the road. And then our trek began 
in earnest. 

There were a lot of evacuees on the road 
and wc followed them. Mostly they were 
rich Chinese travelling with twenty or more 
coolies carrying tlieir belongings. The Chinese 
walk fast and they never seem to tire. We 
must have averag^ about 20 or more miles 
a day. The roads they took led up into the 
mountains. They were ‘little more than 
rough, rock-strewn tracks, twisting and curl¬ 
ing for mile after mile. 

Cold and boredom were the two worst 
things with which we had to contend. The 
pace was fast, but after a few days wc got 
used to it. We walked in silence most of the 
time, just concentrating on walking. 

Our route led from hamlet to hamlet, 
clusters of two or three poor wooden huts 
perched precariously on the mountain rocks. 
Misty rain soaked our clothes—khaki battle- 
dress—and tennis shoes, and icy winds cut 
through them. On the bare heights we had 
to rely on the kindness of the villagers to feed 
us. Nothing could grow in such wild 
country. Wc ate practically nothing but rice 
throughout the journey. 

Most of the towns and villages through 
which we passed had been bombed, and many 
of the Chinese had rebuilt their houses three 
or four limes, only to have them shattered 
a^in by Japanese planes. Ultimately, after 
nine weeks, wc reached a British Army out¬ 
post. There wc were taken to a hotel, where 
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we had our first bath and European food 
since our capture more than three months 
before. Then we were flown to Calcutta. 


AUGUST 4, Wo<inaz4ar l.432n4doY 

Slclly.-^aptur« tnnounced of Caronit 
by U.S. troops. 

Rusalsn Front.—Sovlst troops 

Uunehtd bi| oFTtnslvt on Eytl(orod front. 

AuttralMia.—Rtvtiltd that Amarican 
troops had rcachtd Munda alrfitld and 
hid occupltd part of Biboto Hill. 

AUGUSTS, Thuridor l.433r<ldar 

Sicily.—Catania and Pattrno eapturtd 
by 6th Army ; island of Ustica occupltd 
by Amtrlcans. 

Modltorranaan.-Napits poundtd. 

Ruatian Front.—Gtrman bastions of 
Oral and Bytlsored uktn by storm ; 
Marshal Stalin ordtrtd tht flrini of 12 
salvots of 120 Moscow |jns in etlteratlon. 

AUGUST «. frl4or f.dJdch ddy 

SIcllf.—Troina, trronteusly reported 
taken on Auf. 3. fell to Americans ; fall 
of Gagliano announced ; 125,000 prisonere 
taken to date. 

Ruaelan Front.—Announced In three 
days of Byelgorod offensive to date, 
Russians penetrated enemy defences to' 
depth of IS-37 m. on 44-m. front. Kromy, 
3S m. 5.W. of Orel, captured. 

Australasia.—Munda air base captured, 
lap cruiser and two destroyers sunk in 
naval ongafement with U.S. ships between 
Kotombangsra and Vella Lsvelta. 

AUtSUST Jj, Saturdey i.dSJt/i day 

Sicily.—3(h Army captured Adrano 
and Beipasso. 

Russian Front.—Graivoron captured 
by Soviet troops In Kharkov advance. 

Burma.—Maungdaw raided by R.A.F. 

Air.—N. Italian cities of Milan. Genoa 
and Turin heavily bombed. 

AUGUST 6 . Sunday f,4360\ day 

Sicily.—San Pratello and Sant' Agata 
captured by Americans ; amphibious U.S. 
force landed oast of Cape Orlando, cap* 
turhig 1,500 prisoners. Announced fell 
of Biancavilla to 6th Army. 

Ruasian Front.—In Bryansk sector 
Russians captured 130 places ; advances of 
6-10 m. msdc in Kharkov direction. 

AUGUSTS, Mondoy f.dSTtft day 

Sicily.-Announced capture of Acireele 
by 6ch Army. Fortresses pounded com¬ 
munications in Messina area. 

Meditarranaan.—Casteiammare dl 
Stabia in Gulf of- Naples and railway 
bridges at Cape Vaticano (Italy) bom¬ 
barded by Roval Navy. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


Air,—Twin Rhineland towns of Mann- 
^eim-Ludwigshaven heavily attacked. 

AUGUST 19. Tuesdev i.43«tb day 

Sicily—Announced Bronte captured, 
and union made between 7th U.S. Army 
and Bth Army near Bronte and Casare. 
Second U.S. amphibious force landed east 
of Cape Orlando, establishing a bridgehead. 

Ruasian Front.—In Bryansk sector. 
Khotinets captured by Russians. 

Air,—Nuremberg (S. Germany) plas¬ 
tered with over I .Sw tons ^ bombs. 

Cone ml.—Announced ariivsl In Canads 
of Mr. Churchill. Lord Leathers end 
British Chiefs of Staff. 

AUGUST II. Wednesday ll.4390i day 

Sicily.—Announced fall of Gusrdla. 
Reported German evacuation of Sicily In 
progress covered by A.A. bsrrsge. 

Russian Front.—Soviac troops cut cho 
Khtrkov-Polcava railway line and took 
Akhtyrka and Krasnokutsk. 

Genernl.—Mr. Churchill attended a 
session of the Canadian War Cabinet. 

AUGUST 12. Thursday l.4400i day 

Russian, Front.—In Kharkov drive 
Russians captured Chuguyev ; advances of 
10-12 m. made in Bryansk region. 
Air.—Gelsenkirchen (Ruhr), Weasehng 


and Bonn (nr. Cologne) heavily raided by 
Fortresses. Milan (over 1.000 tons dropped] 
and Turin heavily raided. Berlin attacked 
by Mosquitoes. ' 

AUGUST 13, PrUey . I.44lu day 

Sicily.—U.S. troops entered Randauo, 
Naso and Broto ; announced capture of 
Riposto, Giarre, and Milo by Ben Army 
Floresca and Pir^no by Americans. U,S. 
warships bombarded Mllaaio. 

Moditerranean.—Rome bombed in 
daylight by U.S. Fortresses led by Ma|.- 
Gen. J. H. Doolittle ; 40O-SO0 tons of 
bombs dropped. 

Russian Front.—Russians announced 
opening of new offensive drive against 
Smolensk in which Spasdemensk fell. In 
Briansk sector Naylya occupied. 

Austraiaeia.—Balikpapan (Borneo) was 
raided by Liberators In 2,SOO-mile round 
crip. Haavlast raid to date on Salamaua 
(New Guinea). 

Air.^hfiener Nobsude works. 27 m. S. 
of Vienna, bombed by Liberators. 

AUGUST id, Saturday l,441nddot 

Sicily.—Taormins taken by 8th Army. 

Italy.—Sadoglio Govt, declared Rome 
an open city. 

Russian Front,—German tanks tnd 
infantry countsr-aitacked at Kharkov. 


■I’'titsh~haekS‘ 


1940 

August 4. Italions invaded Brit. 

iOtnaliland. 

August 5. Hargelsa cultured by 
Italians. 

Augusts. Bott/e o/* Britain o^ed; 
60 German oircraft down. 

August 15. 160 German planes 
destroyed over Britom. first 
R.A.F. raid on Turin ond A1«7on. 

194/ 

August 7. first Soviet air raid 
on Berlin. 

August 12. Six ^enheim squadrons 
raided Cologne by day. 


August 14. Announced that Atlantic 
Chofter formulated in Churchill- 
Roosevelt meeting aboard H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales and US. cruiser 
Augusta. 

1942. 

August 7. U.S. troops ionded on 
Guadalcanal. 

August II. Aircraft carrier Eagle 
sunk in Mediterranean convoy 
action. 

August 12. Mr. Churchill arrived 
in Moscow. 

August 17. First all U.S. raid on 
Rouen. 


Air.—Milan target for heavy attack by 
Lancasters ; Breda armament works miln 
objective. Mosquitoes bombed Berlin. 

Soa.—Announced In three months 
Msy-iuly 90 U-boats destroyed and that 
during I9d3 new ship^ng completed by 
Allies exceeded all sinkings by 3,000,000 
cons. 

AUGUST 15, Sundoy l.441rdddf 

Sicily.—Announced occuptcion of 
Fiumefreddo. Piedimonte end Matzars ; 
U.S troops reached Oliver!. 

Russian Front-^n Brysnsk sres 
Russisns captured Karachev, 

Australasia.—Vella Lavella (Solomons), 
captured. 

Air.—Milan bombed in longest duracfJn 
raid ; over 100 d,000-pounders dropped. 
Mosquitoes rsided Berlin. 

Cenaral.—Mr. CWurchllt returned to 
Quebec from visit to President Roosevelt. 

AUGUST id, Monday l,444th ddy 

Sicily.—Announced fell of Kaggi and 
Castrsllone; Bth Army CommandosTanded 
near Hoaiina. U.S. force near Milazzo. 

Russien Front—In Bryansk ares 
Russians captured Zhizdraand Malye Lukl. 
In Smolensk sector Tserkovshchina taksn. 

Air.—French engineering works at 
Oensin, La Bourgec (Paris airport) and 
other airfields raided by Fortress. Ventura. 
Typhoon and Marauder bombers. Turin 
heavily bombed st night. 

^WCUST if. Tuesdqy l.44Sth dey 

Sicily.. Island completely wnquered 
after 36-day campaign. Messina captured 
by Americans ; gun duet began across 
Messina Sersits. 

Moditorranoan.—litres and Salon air¬ 
fields near Marseilles rsided by Fortresses 
“Best time targets In France attacked 
from Mediterranean bases. 

Australasia—Wewak (New Guinea; 
airfields bombed i 120 enemy planes 
destroyed. 

Air.—Schwelnfurt. E. of Fra’nkfert. and 
Regensburg. S. of Nuremberg, pounded 
by Fortresses. Peenemilnde research 
works N.W. of Stettin blasted ; Berlin 
attacked by Mosquitoes. 

General.—Revealed that H.M. the 
King in H.M.S. Duke of York ltd the 
Home Fleet to battle practice In the 
North Sea during a 4-day visit. An¬ 
nounced arrive of President Roosevelt 
at Quebec. 





F vU'R Years ! Do 
they seem to 
have been more 
like forty ? Or do 
you ask yourself, 

“ Can it really be four 
years since »e heard Mr. Chamberlain on 
Sunday, September 3. 1939. tell us we were 
again at war with Germany ? ’' That is rather 
how I fee! myself. Crowded with events as 
these four years have been, there seems to have 
been an emptiness about them when I com- 
Piire them with periods of peace. War s^ops 
so many HCliviiies. It reduces us to a dead 
level. One d.i> is so much like other days. 
I felt between 1914 and 1918 as if a slice was 
being cut out tvf my life. 1 haven't had 
that feeding this lime, but, as 1 look buck to 
that Sunday 1 have mentioned, the years 
afwar to hove slid by quickly and to have 
kn few outstanding memories behind them. 
There was the night when Chamberlain 
announced his resignation, the week during 
which it became plain that France was out of 
It, the days that s<iw the magnih* 
cent evacuation from Dunkirk, the 
June evening when we heard that 
Hitler had invaded Russia, the 
December morning that brought the 
news of Pearl Harbour. But mostly 
the triumphs, like the Battle of 
London and Tunisia and Stalingrad, 
had been so long anticipated that 
their effect when they came was 
blunted. Now there is a wave of 
optimism bearing people up. 

Things look good certainly. But I 
fear the end is not yet. 

teaches us to value many 
benefits wc take for granted 
at other times. Light, for example. 

Have you ever before set so much 
store by it as you do now ? We 
used to take it as a matter of course. 

It was always there. It always 
would be there. Now we know 
we were wrong. We look back 
longingly—and forward hopefully 
as well—to the days when we could 
have all we wanted. That extra 
second hour of Summer Time, 
which we have recently had to 
knock off. seems a terrible depriva¬ 
tion. instead of being able to do 
without uriihcial light till nearly 
ten, we have to black out and 
switch on before nine. It's no use 
complaining; it has to be done. 

Rut the prospect of the days short¬ 
ening steadily, until we have to get 
up in the dark and must draw black 
curtains or fix screens between four 
and five in the evening, is not a pleas¬ 
ant one. As usual, Shakespeare 
aupplics the appropriate comment: 

It so falls out, 
lh.)t what we have wc prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lack’d and lost, 
Wh>. then we rack the value, then wc find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

We feci that about daylight; but there are 
vast numbers on the continent of Europe 
who now value freedom as they never valued 
It before. It seemed to them part of the 
natural order of their world. They would 
rwH lift 4 finger to safeguard it. They kept 
nn lepcjiing parrot-like that no one meant 
them any harm. Now they realize what they 
have lost and look to the United Nations to 
retime it to them. 

I Ml ST say I thought some of the harsh 
* comments on the unfortunate folk who 
crowded the railway stations during the early 
part of last month were ill-considered and 
unnccvssury. The Minister, for instance, 
who rcm.iikcd “ they deserved all tlwy got,” 
showed himself unable to imagine how fac¬ 
tory workers, toiling in grime day aRcr d.ay 
and going home to little stuffy rooms in city 


streets,-long for the freshness and .space of the 
countryside and the countless smiles, as the 
Greek poet put it, of the blue sunlit sea. I 
think these war workers have the hardest lot 
of all the millions who are pulling their effort 
towards^ victory. In the Services there is 
always the possibility of death or wounds, but 
there are change of scene, adventure, robust 
health, and the chance of winning distinction. 
The need of the factory workers for holidays 
ought to have been foreseen and provided for. 
It could have been done. 1 heard one of the 
harsh critics say that holidays are a “ modern 
craze.” His grandparents ” never took one 
in their lives.” But there is no resemblance 
between the conditions even of sixty or 
seventy years ago and those of today. It was 
then easy to get into fields and woods. Work 


was more interesting and less wearisome. 
Most workers rriade ” things.” not bits of 
things. Now a little regular relaxation is 
essential to a contented life. 

Tn these times it is easier than at others to 
^ distinguish between people who know 
how to behave and those who don't. Especi¬ 
ally in shops. At other times all who serve 
in them have to be polite. They would lose 
custom or get the sack if they were not. Now 
the positions are reversed. The customer 
has to ingratiate hirrusclf, even to fawn and 
flatter sometimes. The sales-people have the 
upper hand. Many still'li^r themselves 
courteously and kindly, but some do the 
opposite. They seem to lake delight in 
saying they have not got what you want, and 
even laugh at you for expecting to find it. 
They refuse haughtily to let you have what is 
concealed under the counter. 1 don't fancy 
they will be very popular when things arc 
normal again. These arc. however, only a 
small number. On the whole, British people 
manage wonderfully well to keep their tem¬ 
pers sweet as well as their upper lips stiff. 
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In Ciermany appeals 
have been made for a 
long time past for less 
irritability, less rude¬ 
ness in public. Goeb- 
bcis has begged them 
to show a stronger spirit of comrad.'ship. But 
when one is afraid one is always nervy and 
perturbed. And the Germans have been 
afraid for at least two years now, A Polish 
prisoner of war who escaped and got to 
America reports that in the summer of 1941 
they were saying, ” It must be over soon. 
Another year of this would be impossible.” 
What must they be saying now ? 

T HAVE often been asked the origin of the 
c.xprcssion “ browned off,” which was 
heard so constantly among soldiers and 
R.A.F. men during the first two years of war. 
Into every article about them it was intro¬ 
duced. What did it mean ? In a little book 
on R.A.F. slang (ft's a Piece of Cake, by 
Squadron-Ldr. Ward-Jackson, published by 
Sylvan Prcs.s, 2s.) I find the state¬ 
ment that ” it has been used in the 
Service for at least 25 years,” and 
that its origin i.s ” problematical. ” 

1 suppose that means it started 
among airmen. Another booklet 
on Service Slung generally (compiled 
by J. L. Hunt and A. O. Pringle, 
published by Faber & i uber, 2s. 6d.) 
says “ it has Jong been the approved 
answer to any inquiry ns to one's 
health,” and treats it us being com¬ 
mon to the Services generally. Asa 
verb active it can be used in such a 
sentence as ” The sergeant-major 
browned him off proper ” ; but to 
be “ browned off ” is usually to be 
** fed up,” or bored with some¬ 
thing or somebody. The metaphor 
is said to be taken from cooking. 
This sounds more likely than the 
suggestion that it refers to ” the 
notable lobster-tan which all 
soldiers, sailors and airmen seem to 
acquire.” 

Another term of mysterious origin 
^ is “to prang.” This, I 
gathered fronT the conversation of 
pilots, meant, as the R.A.I'. book 
says, ” to damage, destroy or 
wreck.” Hamburg was badly 
“ pranged.” But the other book 
defines ” prang ” as being used 
when a pilot crashes or smashes his 
plane. It is apparently a sound- 
word, expressing the sort of noise 
that metal aircraft make when tlicy 
hit the ground too hard. Then it 
extended to enemy targets. “ li'sa 
piece of cake ” explains itself—to 
anyone who likes cake. “In n 
spot” is clearly abbreviated from “spot 
of bother.” An aircraft is a " kite ” ; 
bombs are “ groceries ” to be delivered ; 
an R.A.F. officer is a “gussie”; a per¬ 
fect landing on an airfield is a “ daisy- 
cutter.” If you make a forced landing in 
the sea. you fall into ” the drink ” ; barrage 
balloons arc known as ” pigs ” ; ” scran ' | 
and “ rum ” in'the Navy signify ” good 
and ” bad.” The naval expression which 
means ” quite correct ” is given as ” lig- 
gcriy-boo ; ” it more often has the sound of 
'* lickeiy-boo: ” it comes from a Hindu¬ 
stani word. Service Slang ignores it. Was 
“wangle” originally an Army word? It 
is a perfect example of meaning expressed 
by sound. Not many new words or phrases 
have come out of this war. Probably this 
is accounted for by things being taken more 
seriously, grimly even, than they were last lime. 
You have to be light-hearted to invent slang. 

A reminder may be given here that 
previous references have been made, at some 
length, to this subject of Service terms and 
slang in page 95 of this volume of The War 
iLLUSTRATLi) and in page 767, volume Six. 



CENERAL KONSTANTIN ROKOSSOVSKY. victor of Oral. Hie 
•opoifitmont to cHo Kurmli front tKr«« meotiH *go wupr«coU«e by 
bit royting of tbo Nuii boforo Hotcow in Docombor It4l, wiU hir 
•onMtion^ triumph ovor Fiold-Marthal von Poulut ot Stolingrod 
in JoNwAry, 1943. H« it 4S. I'ioio, Puiprtal Prtss 




OjuA RaJU’ QupJtwie. ^xciiiati YtxuJtuujcu^ ' 



MEN OF THK Bth ARMY ar« h«r« charging across a railway cutting in Sicily to ioin in the attack on an enomy-hold station. Juit one striking 
eiampla of sovoral ways in which our veterans of N. African desert fighcing adapt^ themselves to 4)uite different conditions entailed by Sicilian 
terrain. How the station was taken at the bayonet point Is shown in other photographs in p. It(. I'kalo, UrttMh Ofiital 


I'riiitM III Kiutliinil ami ihiIiIMk'iI owry nltcrii.-itp Frhlay by tlir I’miH-Irtors The Axai^watkp I'sk-iji. t,Tl).. TIk* bTiH tuay Hou'U*, Farriiigdoii stiwt. l/imlon. >1.0.4. 
Ki'Ul'trml f«t tniiHuii'oloii hy <'aii.‘i(li:t(i MAijaziiH: I’wt. is<4c Aifyuta for Au-itmlla ami Nrw %“ulaitil; Mr^r*. (luriioii (intrli, i.l«l.; and for HoiiUi Africa ; I'cntrat 
Newa Agency. I.td. !hi’tcail>..T a. I'jid. ».S. Kditnrial AdJnat: john carpcnter house, whitej^riars. London, e.c.4. 





